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e Issue Features— ‘Plastics’ and “Recipe For Success” e 


THE illustration above shows a few items typical of the thousands made by the youthful plastic industry, 
which enjoyed its largest growth during the recent depression. The items starting from upper right, but 
otherwise from left to right, include: intravenous solution adapter, pipe bowl, playing card holder, salt and 
pepper set, two types of terminal blocks, distributor cap and gears. Together they represent samples respec- 
tively of surgical, novelty, electrical and mechanical products made from plastics by a Connecticut company. 
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Industrial Secretary | ; 
| manufacturers and all employers of eight or more, acquaint their workers 


Editor Connecticut Industry | 


THE EMPLOYE ALSO PAYS 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


In America’s recent approach to social security, as outlined in the 


| Social Security Act passed by Congress last year, employes, as well as em- 


ployers of eight or more are required to pay a tax during 1937 to build 
up the “Old Age Reserve Account.” This is the requirement outlined in 
Title VIII of the Act to meet the old age benefit costs as set forth under 
Title II. Employers are also required under Title IX to pay a 1% excise 
tax in 1937 on payrolls for 1936, to meet the cost of unemployment com- 
pensation provided under Title IIL. 


The employes’ income tax for the establishment of the Old Age Re- 
serve Account, “with respect to employment during the calendar years of 
1937, 1938 and 1939, shall be 1 per cent” of the employes’ wages which, 
according to the provisions of Sections 801, 802, 803, and 811, is to be 
deducted by the employer from the employes’ wages. In short, the employer 
is made liable to the Federal Government for collection and payment of 
employe taxes to the Internal Revenue Department. For each succeeding 
3 year period after 1939, the employers’ annual liability and the annual 
cost to each employe jumps 2% until December 31, 1948, after which 


liability and cost are fixed at 3% annually. 


Since the great majority of industrial workers in Connecticut may not 
realize that beginning in January, 1% of. their wages must be deducted 
for the Old Age Pension Reserve Account, it is highly important that 


immediately with this requirement. 


While I am not familiar with the methods used by all members of the 


| Asseciation to acquaint their employes with matters of importance, I should 
| , 


recommend that the pertinent sections of the law, previously mentioned, 


| be quoted together with an explanation. If this is done immediately it will 


leave no room for misunderstanding and ill feeling and will give workers 


| ample time to readjust their living expense budgets prior to the first pay 


day after January 1, 1937. 
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HE first step in enlisting several hundred thousand 

employees of Connecticut business and industry in 

a program of highway safety has been taken by 
the Governor’s Commission on Street and Highway Safety. 
Letters have been sent to more than fifteen hundred em- 
ployers requesting that safety committees be organized 
among the employees of every business. These committees 
should reach every worker and thus bring directly to them 
the matter of safety for both drivers and pedestrians. The 
letters are being sent to the heads of manufacturing con- 
cerns, insurance companies, public utilities, banks, mer- 
cantile establishments, and other businesses. 

The Commission hopes that the fine work of Connecticut 
industry in reducing or eliminating accidents within shops 
and offices can be carried to the outside activities of the 
employees. Many of the companies now have inter-office 
or inter-plant safety committees in active operation at 
all times to reduce the number of accidents during em- 
ployed hours. The letters ask that these committees be 
expanded or the activity extended to include street and 
highway safety. In companies where no safety group exists, 
it is suggested that a committee be formed especially to 
deal with the problem. 

The Governor’s Commission on Street and Highway 
Safety has been studying the problem from many angles 
since early in the year, and is convinced that it will be 
necessary, if the great total of accidents is to be reduced, 
to enroll everyone who participates in trafic and not 
merely to call attention to the problem, as almost every- 
body now is familiar with the results of automobile acci- 
dents. 

Governor Wilbur L. Cross is Honorary Chairman of the 
Commission, which is headed by Samuel H. Fisher, Litch- 
field attorney, who last year was Chairman of the Con- 
necticut Tercentenary Commission. Other members of the 
Commission are: 

Robert I. Catlin, Hartford, Assistant Vice-President, 
Etna Life Insurance Company and Etna Casualty & 
Surety Company, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Helen E. Lewis, 
Stratford, Former Representative in the General Assembly, 
Secretary; Wiiliam M. Maltbie, Granby, Chief Justice, 
Supreme Court of Errors, Chairman, Committee on En- 
forcement; Dr. Remsen B. Ogilby, Hartford, President of 
Trinity College, Chairman, Committee on Education; Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel, Norfolk, Research Associate in Highway 
Transportation, Yale University, Chairman, Committee 
on Engineering. 

Roger S. Baldwin, Greenwich, Attorney-at-Law; Dr. 
Katharine Blunt, New London, President of Connecticut 
College; Major John Buckley, Union, State Liquor Control 
Commission; James W. Hook, New Haven, President, Geo- 
metric Tool Company; Senator William C. Hungerford, 
Watertown, Deputy State Milk Administrator; Albert E. 
Lavery, Fairfield, President, Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce; James J. Lee, Willimantic, Postmaster; Most Rev- 
erend Maurice F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford; Edward 
G. Moran, Mayor of Norwich; Francis $. Murphy, West 
Hartford, General Manager, The Hartford Times; G. Dal- 
las Newton, West Hartford, Casualty Agency Assistant, 
Traveiers Insurance Company; Frank H. Peet, Kent, Mas- 
ter, Connecticut State Grange; Samuel A. Persky, New 


HOW EMPLOYERS MAY COOPERATE IN 
HIGHWAY SAFETY 





Haven, Attorney-at-Law; Samuel Shethar, Westport, Rep- 
resentative in the General Assembly; Charles J. Tilden, 
New Haven, Strathcona Professor of Engineering Mechan- 
ics, Yale University. 

The letter, signed by Chairman Fisher is as follows: 

“This year, in view of the number of accidents, par- 
ticularly fatalities, from motor traffic in this state, the 
Governor appointed a Commission to serve without com- 
pensation to study conditions and to make recommenda- 
tions for improvement in the record of the state. 

“One of the efforts of the Commission is to establish 
in various communities, local safety committees or coun- 
cils. It has been informed that many companies have 
already created such safety committees, a number of which 
are considering problems of motor traffic because of the 
number of employees traveling to and from the plant 
and because the number of absentees from automobile ac- 
cidents may be an important factor in any active business. 

“J am writing at the request of the Commission to ask 
if you have such a safety committee, and if not, if you 
can have one created which would undertake the study 
of this problem. The Commission would like to have the 
name of the chairman of the committee or some person 
in your employ who would be conversant with this type 
of safety work so that a report can be obtained from time 
to time about the work of the committee.” 





COLONEL Samuel H. Fisher, Chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Street and Highway Safety. 


PLASTICS 


Just as gold exists in “them thar’ hills,” warmth, beauty and broad utility is to be found in cooked carbolic 
acid and formaldehyde, sour cow’s milk, cellulose acetate and in synthetic urea taken from the air. The 
chemist is the magician; the moulder is the artisan in the transformation from death dealing chemicals to 
thousands of useful and truly beautiful products. Chances are 100 to 1 that plastics are working for you 


every day. The story tells how. 


Editor’s Note: As will be noted this article deals 
primarily, in the case of background history, with 
the Watertown Manufacturing Company, the only 
company in Connecticut which concentrates 100% 
of its activities in the molding field and at the same 
time produces items predominantly from material of 
its own manufacture. Other companies in Connecti- 
cut who mold synthetic resins (plastics) are either 
more important factors in other lines of production, 
or mold products from compounds purchased from 
others. While the names of these molders will be 
mentioned in this article, a more complete summary 
of their activities will appear in future special articles 
or those dealing with the industry with which they 
are customarily identified. Any other treatment 
would mean a tiresome repetition of historical facts. 


NTIL fifty years ago there was a divine monopoly 

on primary substances. Then as now, “only God 

could make a tree.” With few exceptions, glass 
being most pronounced, man was dependent upon such 
natural products as wood, stone, and the metals. Thus 
apparently tied to Mother Earth’s apron strings man idled 
away no hours in dreams about creating a basic material 
world of his own. 

In 1868 Mother Necessity began strumming a call for 
help when the supply of elephant ivory ran low. Manu- 
facturers of ivory billiard balls, noting the rising prices 
caused by the shortage, offered a $10,000 prize to the 
person who could find a satisfactory substitute. John 
Wesley Hyatt, later of roller bearing fame, who was then 
a somewhat bored printer, took up the challenge. By treat- 
ing cotton cellulose with nitric acid he made something 
called celluloid. Whether or not he ever received the prize 
money is at present unknown by the writer, but regard- 
less of whether Mr. Hyatt was enriched or not, thousands 


VIEW of plastic manicure set. 


of celluloid billiard balls are sold every year, though the 
better grades are still made from ivory. At least Mr. 
Hyatt had contributed a new substance not found in 
nature—one that could not be turned back into the sub- 
stances out of which it was originally made. He had 
made the first plastic. 

Aside from the Celluloid Corp. which grew out of 
Mr. Hyatt’s discovery and which marketed the lone 


VIEW of plastic gear, gear housing for spark timer, 
control base, housing for timer, tea kettle handle, cap 
for weather proof socket, twin-lite socket housing. 


plastic as a substitute for ivory, mother of pearl, tortoise 
shell and finally the celluloid collar, no new plastic was 
inspired for 22 years. Then one day in 1890, a German 
professor while trying to find a way to make a white 
blackboard for use in his classroom, mixed sour cow’s milk 
with formaldehyde. The result was a shiny horn-like sub- 
stance with a base of casein, man’s Number 2 plastic, 
largely manufactured in the United States for buttons 
and buckles. 

Creativeness in the plastic field laid dormant again 
until 1909, when Dr. Leo Baekeland of Yonkers, New 
York, discovered the substance now known as Bakelite 
while attempting to create a fusible and soluble material 
to compete with expensive natural resins such as rosin, 
shellac and copal. The material he produced was insolu- 
ble and infusible—just the opposite of what he had 
been seeking. It was man’s first synthetic resin created by 
combining phenol (carbolic acid) with formaldehyde— 
two substances chiefly encountered by the layman in hos- 
pitals, morgues and undertaking establishments. Strange 
that the combination of death dealing carbolic acid and 
body preserving formaldehyde should bring into being 
such buoyant, youthful material. But to the chemist this 
contrast is no more strange than the accelerated movement 
of a car is to a layman after “stepping on the gas.” It 
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TYPES OF MOLDING 


VIEW of plastic taper for pen desk set and barrel 
for bridge pencil. 





is part of the chemist’s kit of “working tools” to know 
that the chemicals which create, can also destroy by a slight 
change in the method of combining them. 

Since phenol plastic was discovered in 1909, many dif- 
ferent plastics have made their appearance. But unlike 
the first plastic—Celluloid—they have not been made to 
imitate other materials. They have entered the field of 
industrial arts on their own merits, performing their own 
functions. Wherever they have replaced other materials 
such as metals, wood, glass, stone or tile, they have done 
so because they were superior to the materials formerly 
used in one or more ways. They may have been used ex- 
clusively because of greater utility, or they may have com- 
bined greater utility with added beauty at lower cost, 
giving at the same time a greater potential life to the 
product. Again the greater beauty of design effected by 
the use of plastics may have added sufficient sales appeal 
to increase sales even at higher prices. 


The Record 


Overzealous writers and some producers of plastics pre- 
dicted a few years back that we were about to enter a 
new “Age of Plastics” when synthetic resins would be 
predominant as a basic material. Nothing even approach- 
ing such prolific use seems destined to come about in the 
near future despite the fact that the industry grew by 
“leaps and bounds” since 1929—which seems to be the 
logical line of demarcation between the so-called old plas- 
tics period and the new. The old was dominated by Bakelite 
& Celluloid, the more somber phenolic resin and the imi- 
tative celluloid. The latter period is more colorful with 
many new formulas and trade names entering the market, 
each with one or more good claims to fame. To under- 
stand more clearly the present field, we break down all 
plastics into their four present groups. 

1. Vegetable matter, chiefly cellulose. This was the first 
plastic discovered. It includes celluloid and cellulose acetate 
and has such trade names as Pyralin, Celluloid and Tenite. 

2. Mineral matter, chiefly phenol (carbolic acid). From 
this spring numerous molded phenol formaldehyde products 
sold under such trade names as Bakelite, Durez, Neillite, 
Coltrock and others; cast phenol formaldehyde (Catalin, 
Marblette, Joanite); laminated phenol formaldehyde (For- 
mica, Micarta, Textolite). 

3. The air, chiefly nitrogen in the form of synthetic 
urea. This yields molded urea-formaldehyde, whose out- 
standing virtue is said to be its susceptibility to bright 
colors. Trade names best known in this line are Plaskon, 
Beetle and Unyte, each the best name its maker could 
think of at the moment to identify his product. 
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4. Animal matter, chiefly sour cow’s milk. This is 
casein, known under such trade names as Aladdinite and 
Ameroid. 

But despite the optimisms of the industrial prophets 
some years ago and the material 50% increase in the 
plastics business in 1935 over 1929, the fact remains that 
the “surface has scarcely been scratched” so far as the 
uses now made of plastics compare with the possibilities 
for their use. The all-time 1935 peak for plastics repre- 
sented a reported production of nearly 100,000,000 Ibs., 
worth over $50,000,000 which after complete manufac- 
ture into articles brought in the neighborhood of $150,- 
000,000. By comparison with a number of industries like 
steel, rubber or automobiles this is a small production, but 
still gives plastics a sizeable rating among industries. 

But the industry since its first real spurt of develop- 
ment (it may properly be called a “depression” industry) 
is only in its “‘swaddling clothes” and growing. Real lead- 
ership by comparison with a Carnegie or a Schwab of 
the steel industry, or a Ford of the automobile industry, 
has not yet appeared on the plastics horizon. If and when 
it does, Mr. J. R. Neill, president of the Watertown Mfg. 
Co., feels that it will “go places” rapidly. Now, too much 
steam is lost on price and patent wars, which skidded 
prices from 40¢ to 12¢ a pound in 7 years. The patent 
situation is still in such a muddle that the old RCA 
radio tangle looks like a problem in simple addition by 
comparison. 

Although uses for plastics, counting every minor appli- 
cation, will run well up into the thousands, the real pound- 
age is utilized in some two hundred serious uses. Among 
these uses are included light switches and various elec- 
trical insulating items, lamps and lamp shades, cosmetic 
jars and covers, bottle caps, shoe heels, spectacle frames, 
telephone receivers, false teeth plates, pipes, buttons, radio 
cabinets and parts, surgical apparatus, costume jewelry, 
novelties in broad variety, powder and rouge compacts 
pocketbooks refrigerator handles and parts. The largest 
user of plastics, at present, is the automobile industry 





VIEW of plastic electrical 
instrument control base. 


which utilizes plastics for timing gears, knobs and handles, 
instrument dials and even for the horn button and steer- 
ing wheel. (Note the Hudson and the Cord steering wheels 
for the generous use of plastics.) 

To date the most significant plastic molding job on rec- 
ord has been done for housing the Toledo scales in a plastic 








, 


Se 


shell, thereby decreasing its original weight by 66-2/3% 
and making it easily possible for salesmen to carry large 
grocery store models for demonstration work. Sales of this 
brand of scale are said to have increased 300% since the 
introduction of its modish housing of white plastic. The 
laminated plastics for house decoration and utility have 
great possibilities for large future use at such time as mass 
production brings prices more within the reach of the 
average home owner. Up to the moment rooms utilizing 
laminated plastic (plastic reinforced with canvas) in va- 
rious colors for decorative purposes include: bathroom, 
kitchen, cocktail room, lounge bar and recreation room. 
And these by and large are to be found in homes of a 
few of the upper middle class, but mostly where wealth 
predominates. Startling and pleasing are the decorative 
schemes which have been worked out by the designers with 
a modern flair for warmth in modern design. These mod- 
ern decorations have been recently accepted with phenome- 
nal enthusiasm in staid old London, when introduced as 
the chief wall, table and bar coverings in the Regent Pal- 
ace Hotel cocktail lounge. They seem destined to set the 
style as decorations in the smart cocktail rooms of the 
English metropolis. 


Phenolics—Molding and Casting 


If there is aristocracy in the youthful plastic industry, 
the phenolic plastics (phenol (carbolic acid) and formal- 
dehyde in varying combinations) are it. Because Bakelite 
was the first of this group to be discovered and publicized, 
the general public considers it the generic term for molde4 
phenolics (just as Kodak means camera and Frigidaire, 
mechanical refrigerator). 

In Connecticut the phenolics produced are Neillite (by 
Watertown Mfg. Co., named for its president, A. R. 
Neill) and Coltrock (by the molded products division 
of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co.). Other Connecticut 
companies producing molded products from phenolic com- 
pounds of different varieties include Waterbury Button 
Co., Waterbury; G. F. Butterfield Inc., Naugatuck; Bryant 
Electric Co., Bridgeport; Plastic Molding Co., Sandy Hook. 
General Electric once molded plastics in the state but 





VIEW of plate for automobile steering 
wheel, made of plastic. 


recently concentrated these activities in one of its Massa- 
chusetts plants. 

Phenolics are both molded and cast. To produce the 
phenolic resin varying portions of phenol and formalde- 
hyde are mixed with a catalyst (a chemical agent which 
causes them to combine). After heating to fairly high 
temperature in large jacketed kettles the mixture produces 
a clear resinous liquid. If a phenolic molding compound 
is wanted, as in the case of Neillite, the desired chemical 
agents such as wood flour or asbestos are mixed into the 
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fluid in compounding rolls, where also may be added color 
pigments or aniline dyes. When the mixed mass is brought 
to a semi-cured state, it is rolled out in the form of large 
slabs and allowed to cool. It is then crushed and ground, 
after which it is ready for molding. The molding is done 
by placing in hot molds a suitable amount of the ground 
compound. Hydraulic pressure of around 2,000 lbs. per 
square inch is applied while the mold is at an approximate 
temperature of 350°F. The time of curing or baking varies 
from a matter. of seconds to minutes, depending upon 
the thickness of the article. When, at a predetermined 
time, the pressure is released, the press opened and the 
molded piece or pieces removed, the sharp edges are 
ground off and the items sanded and buffed to the desired 
finish. 

The peculiar part about this phenolic compound is that 
it first melts under heat and pressure, then hardens per- 
manently. The more heat applied, the harder the substance 
becomes. Therein lies its superiority over the earlier plastic 
developments which become sticky when exposed to heat 
after final cure. 

If a cast phenolic is desired, the filler is left out and 
the mixture of phenol, formaldehyde and the catalyst 
poured directly into a lead form where it will harden. 
Baking usually follows in this process to make the material 
still harder. The chief difference between the cast phenolic 
and the molded is that the former hardens in its form 
and is ‘placed on the market in simple shapes or bars, 
which must be cut or turned into the final product, 
whereas the molding powder reduced by heat and pres- 
sure to a plastic state, can be shaped into countless dif- 
ferent forms and is not finally hardened until the desired 
shape is obtained. 

Cast phenolics differ from molded in that they are made 
from the pure mixture of phenol and formaldehyde with- 
out the addition of fillers to impart certain qualities de- 
sired in the finished products such as hardness, odor, fire- 
proof qualities, etc. While the molded phenolics have by 
far the largest number of utilitarian uses in industry, the 
cast phenolics are more susceptible to good color effects 
and are even translucent. So, Mr. Observing, when you 
see a beautifully colored or transparent lamp base, kompak, 
cigarette box, or any one of scores of other novelty items 
which are warm to the touch, the chances are good that 
they are cast phenolics, cellulose acetate, or urea plastics. 
The quieter colors or the jet blacks are to be found prin- 
cipally doing the thousand and one utility jobs in indus- 
try, the automobile, the radio, the telephone and else- 
where where unusual strength has the edge over color 
requirements. 

Molders in Connecticut use phenolics chiefly but are 
equipped to use any of the other plastic bases according 
to the customers’ requirements. Although the state has 
never before received any. appreciable publicity as a con- 
tender for honors in this field, Connecticut produces ap- 
proximately 8% in dollar volume of the nation’s plastics 
either in finished or semi-finished form. 


The Watertown Mfg. Company 


As mentioned in the editor’s note, this article, in keep- 
ing with’the plan of the industrial series, attempts to 
portray the product and to give the history of only 
those companies who produce exclusively plastics and 
primarily from materials of their own manufacture. Al- 
though this method limits the field from the historical 


(Continued on page 8) 

















































































































































































































































































































A RECIPE FOR SUCCESS 








OR The Story of Otto Vogt and Mrs. Vogt, farmers, who turned manufacturers and succeeded. 





Editor’s Note. This is the story of the Eclipse Glass 
Co., of Thomaston, in terms of the personalities who 
made it possible. It stands as a brilliant example in 
proof of what can be accomplished by individual 
initiative in the “corporation era.” 





“ IVEN common sense, compelling ambition, good 


powers of observation, and a bull’s-eye objective 
to shoot at, and success in any desired profession 
or business is practically assured unless death intervenes.” 

That’s the recipe handed to me recently by a man of 
broad business experience and years enough to remove him 
from the snap judgment class. I thought it over. It looked 
good, but I couldn’t quite see it without inserting the 
word “capital” until I met Otto Vogt early in Sep- 
tember. 

Entering the lobby of his modern office attached to 
an equally modern factory along the Waterbury-Torring- 
ton road about 2 miles north of Thomaston, I met a 
genial determined looking man with his shirtsleeves rolled. 
Said I, “I should like to see Mr. Vogt.” 

“Yes sir,” said he. 

“Are you Mr. Vogt?” said I, for I hadn’t the slightest 
idea how the gentleman looked. 

“IT am Mr. Vogt,” said he, with a welcome smile threat- 
ening at the corners of a mouth which spoke volumes in 
tenacity. 

I told him that following out our practice in the series 
of industrial articles for CoNNecTicutT INDUSTRY, we 
wanted to learn the facts about his company for publi- 
cation. Courteously inviting me into his private office 
adjoining the small main office, we passed through the lat- 
ter with only one occupant in it. I learned later that the 
young lady was the newly appointed secretary and besides 
Mr. and Mrs. Vogt, represented the office personnel. 

Seating me opposite him with his neat glass top desk 
between, Mr. Vogt came to attention from his easy chair. 

“Just what would you like to know about this business?” 

After nearly an hour with the usual question and answer 
series and a few sidelights on Germany, I could see Mr. 
Vogt as convincing evidence for the success recipe men- 
tioned in the first paragraph of this article. Had I read 
his life story in the American magazine without seeing 
the man, hearing him talk to his employees, to others 
over the phone and to callers, it is likely that I would 
have retained some of the “grain of salt” attitude that 
many people have after reading success stories. Not so 
here. I was convinced of the reasons for his success. Readers! 
here is the story that you may draw your own conclu- 
sions. It is so apt, so truly American in its simplicity 
and the logic of its outcome! It effectively and positively 
disproves the oft-repeated charges of the disgruntled, the 
trouble makers and some politicians, that opportunity no 
longer exists in this country for a man without any money 
worthy of mention. 

Unpuffed with the starch that often makes “stiff shirts” 
out of successful men, Mr. Vogt’s outward air of impor- 
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tance as he answered questions was no greater than that 
of a friendly dirt farmer one might ask for directions 
while touring. Readily and truthfully he failed to see that 
his accomplishements were at all out of the ordinary—any- 
thing, in short, that most anybody else couldn’t do if 
they had common sense and determination. 


Mr. Vogt was a German immigrant who had come 
to America in his boyhood, married and settled down 
to raise a family. He had worked in shops, but, for about 
six years prior to his momentous decision to start a man- 
ufacturing business, he and Mrs. Vogt were successful 
farmers. They worked early and late on their farm (now 
a part of Black Rock State Park and purchased from them 
by the State a short time after they started in business) 
a few miles from Thomaston and Waterbury. Mr. Vogt 
liked farming and had tried every way he knew to make 
the land yield its maximum. He successfully raised straw- 
berries, potatoes and garden truck. He had operated a 
roadside stand and sold hen fruit and hens of his own, 
and on commission for others. But despite a success, which 
to many other farmers would have been welcome, Otto 
Vogt couldn’t see how justice could be done for his fam- 
ily’s future with the meager returns gained from farm- 
ing efforts. 
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VIEW of the main plant and office of the Eclipse 
Glass Company, Thomaston, Conn. The glass tube 
plant, just started experimentally in September, is 
on the opposite side of the street. 


In season he couldn’t get good help who would work 
the necessary 10 to 12 hours when they could earn more 
in less time in the factories nearby. Farm prices went 
down while those of other commodities went up. That 
was the final straw that set Otto’s determination to man- 
ufacture something. He didn’t know then just what it 


would be. 


In Waterbury, a few days later, he met an acquaintance 
of his who was operating a small shop making glass 
clock faces. Inquiring how the man was “getting on” he 
learned that he had gone broke and had just lost his 
equipment to the landlord for non-payment of three 
months’ back rent of $75.00. Offering to buy him out his 
friend warned that there was no money to be made in 
the business. 
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Undaunted by his warning, Otto Vogt inquired the 
price asked for the shop. 

“If you'll pay up the back rent,” said the man thought- 
fully, “I'll let you have the shop and everything in it. 
The stuff is no good to me and never will be since the 
landlord has closed me up and seized my stuff.” 

Otto Vogt’s answer was most characteristic of his sense 
of fairness. 

Said he, “All right I'll buy you out. Of course if I don’t 
make good I can’t pay you anything for your machines 
and things. But if I do, I'll give you $300. Will that be 
all right?” 

Mr. Vogt gave him his note for $300. He then went 
to the landlord with $25, all he had left in the fall of 
1925 after paying his taxes. Evidently convinced of his 
honesty and ability, the landlord, after listening to the 
brief statement of his desire to reopen the shop, told him 
to go ahead, and pay the balance of the rent as soon as 
he could. 

Opening the shop, Mr. Vogt found he had two small 
furnaces, a crude circling machine, a hand forming machine 
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‘and a few other miscellaneous items. He quickly learned 


that one furnace was worthless and that the other had 
to be rebuilt. Actually he had merely bought a channel 
of expression for the idea he had been entertaining for 
a long time, viz.: that a man could make money manu- 
facturing almost anything regardless of competition pro- 
vided there was a demand for it, and that brains and 
patience were used in its manufacture, and that costs were 
kept down. 

Mr. Vogt knew nothing of the making of bent glass 
clock faces, but he had worked on many machine jobs. 
He had native ability, common sense and impelling ambi- 
tion which gave him the confidence that this job of mak- 
ing bent glass clock faces could be learned by dint of 
intelligent effort. At first the whole problem looked simple. 
All one had to do was to cut out glass circles, polish them, 
heat them in a furnace to the right temperature, then, 
with a little forming machine press them into little con- 
vex discs. It proved to be far from it, for Mr. Vogt soon 
discovered that the operations required a peculiar com- 
bination of speed and accuracy, for the profit to be 
made was only,a fraction of a cent per piece. But the task 
appealed to his exacting mind. 

Starting out to get his first order, after a short period 
of experimentation, Otto approached a man whom he 
knew in a clock factory located in Waterbury, asking 
him to extend an introduction to the purchasing agent. 
Although the purchasing agent had never met Mr. Vogt, 
he came away with his first order for 5,000 glass discs 
for clock faces. Evidently his determination and ability 
showed so plainly on his face that the purchasing agent 
gave him a chance with the protective proviso that the 
clock faces would be thrown back at him if he failed 
to meet the specifications laid down. For the order he 
was to get $35 per thousand, or $175 for the lot, more 
money than Mr. Vogt had seen for some time. 

Buying his glass on credit he set to work. He ran into 
plenty of trouble before he discovered the proper heat 
at which the glass should be removed from the furnace. 
Several days passed before he was able to turn out a 
single disc which he thought would be acceptable. Finally 
he began to “catch on” building up to 100 and then to 
300 and more daily production for his Edison-like day 
and night work. Finally after two weeks of prodigious - 
labor, delivering every day or so what he had made, the 
order was completed and he was paid up in full. 
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Soon after he decided that it was foolish for him to 
continue to pay rent in the little shop when he could rig 
up a place to do the work on his farm. Accordingly, after 
his wife Anna had agreed, he loaded his equipment on 
the truck and moved it to his house on the farm. There 
he rigged up a tank in the attic for fuel oil, running a 
feed pipe to the kitchen where he installed his furnace. 
To drive his blower he rigged up the old gasoline engine 
which he had previously used as motive power for his saw. 

His second order was hard to get for it was sought from 
a Waterbury company which had had an unfortunate ex- 
perience with his predecessor. His first interview was rather 
stormy, but after many call backs he got a $35 order. 
After that he had many repeats, and many rejects on his 
glass. Otto made many mistakes and admitted them. 
Patience saved the day for him. 

“Patience, that’s the thing a man who makes anything 
to sell needs most of all. Patience to correct his own mis- 
takes and learn.” 

When the State of Connecticut wanted the Vogt farm 
land for Black Rock State Park, the Park Department per- 
haps didn’t realize what good fortune it threw in the 
path of this struggling couple. With the money and with- 
out any love for cities, and much for garden, flowers 
and country air, the Vogts scoured the countryside for 
a location, finally choosing a farm about 2 miles north 
of Thomaston, Connecticut. Selecting a site near the 
home, Otto and one helper, with the aid of an old con- 
crete mixer, built his first shop 28’ x 28’. Next he bought 
a roof, two second hand Diesel engines, an old generator, 
built an electric furnace and made juice for it. So on he 
went cutting corners to save a few cents here, a dollar 
there. Meantime he had made more contacts with clock 
makers. He also made some porcelain enamel dials for 
ovens, which he later discontinued because of friendship 
with his nearby competitor. 

In 1927, actually his second year in business, he had 
convinced enough clock makers of the extra sales value 
of convex glass clock facings over flat ones that he did 
a business of $4,976. Every year from then on until 1931 
it doubled, reaching $80,000 in that year, despite a 
disastrous fire which destroyed his shop, equipment and 
stopped production for weeks. The fire occurred July 24, 
1931, and since the plant was only covered by a $1,000 
insurance policy, it was practically a total loss to Mr. 
Vogt. However by September 24, 1931, the new plant 
was ready for occupancy. In 1932 another brick and steel 
plant 50’ x 120’ was built, and in August, 1934, an addi- 
tion 60’ x 120’. In September of this year another separate 
shop covering about 3500 sq. ft. was erected across the 
road for the purpose of manufacturing glass tubing which 
the Eclipse Glass Company (yes, the company was named 
after the first factory was built) had previously bought 
from other companies to. use in the production of hypo- 
dermic syringes. 

Although Mr. Vogt’s business has continued to increase 
materially since 1931, it has not been at the same 100% 
pace. It has been most satisfactory, however, with Mr. 
Vogt doing the selling without any assistance from agents 
or a single representative throughout the country except 
his customers. And right here is a most interesting part 
of the story. 

Otto Vogt has sold most of the large clock manufac- 
turers and many of the automobile manufacturers as 
well as many other producers. He sells, according to his 
own convincing story, because he likes the man whom he 
is trying to interest. Many salesmen complain of grouch- 


iness in purchasing agents, but not Mr. Vogt. He finds 
that many of the so-called grouches turn out to be the 
most dependable men. 

Obviously his ingenious creative selling methods have 
played a big part in the success of the Eclipse Glass Co. 
Once he took a dollar alarm clock and rigged it up with 
one of his convex glass faces, took it to the manufacturer 
of that clock and placed it on his desk alongside one 
with a flat face. Before he left the office he had convinced 
the management that one cent more spent on the inside 
of the clock wouldn’t make it any more desirable to 
the user but the same amount spent for a beautifying con- 
vex glass face would break down both dealer and consumer 
sales resistance. A few days later in came an order for 
25,000 glass faces. Today nearly all alarm clocks have 
convex glass faces—a tribute to Mr. Vogt’s vision and 
salesmanship. 

Probably most outstanding of all of Otto Vogt’s suc- 
cess qualities is his high regard for his customers. He 
may be a long time getting one, but once he lands him, 
the religious zeal of a reformer scarcely tops Mr. Vogt’s 
attentiveness to the job of keeping the customer satisfied. 
He has found that many companies spend considerable 
money on advertising material and sales calls to gain a 
customer, but after a time attempt to put “something 
over” on a matter of price or quality. 

“When they do that to me they lose my business,” said 
Mr. Vogt seriously. “I am starting that little experimental 
glass tubing shop across the street because I found it hard 
as a small purchaser to get good service on glass tubing 
from large suppliers for use in our hypodermic syringe. 
I am just experimenting now with two experienced glass 
blowers and a helper on the job. It’s the only shop of 
its kind in New England, I believe. If it works out, who, 
knows, that whole field across the street may be covered 
with a glass tube factory.” 

The good reputation of Otto Vogt has been so generally 
spread by his old customers that new business is constantly 
flowing in as the result. and many of the older customers 
now send in orders without any price attached—an out- 
standing example of their faith in Mr. Vogt’s honesty. In 
such cases a special effort is made to give the customer 
the best possible price consistent with costs, which is 
often less than in previous orders. 

Mrs. Vogt, who is treasurer of the company, not only 
assists with company affairs, but also attends to the plant- 
ing and cultivation of a beautiful flower garden near 
the house, as well as looking after homemaking details for 
a family of four growing children. 

Today, the Eclipse Glass Company has modern build- 
ings, the best of modern equipment, and a happy and 
contented lot of approximately 50 men and women em- 
ployees, mostly recruited from surrounding farms and the 
nearby village of Thomaston. Each year the company does 
more business than in the previous year. With its own 
power and light plant, oil fired furnaces and the latest 
in beveling, grinding and polishing equipment, this pliant 
is practically a self-contained unit, having a very low 
operating overhead. 

The present officers of the company are: H. Otto Vogt, 
president, general manager, sales manager and purchasing 
agent; Phyllis Hurley, secretary, and Anna Vogt, treas- 
urer. Harry Dietsh is superintendent. 

This thriving business is an outstanding example of 
what a man can still accomplish in America in the midst 
of the popular “hue and cry” that opportunity no longer 
exists for the “little fellow.” 


PLASTICS 
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angle of individual company treatment, to the Watertown 
Manufacturing Company dealing 100% in plastics pro- 
duced largely from its own compound—Neillite—it never- 
theless prevents repetition of the histories of other com- 
panies, also engaged in the industry, whose histories will 
be depicted later, either in individual feature articles or 
within an article outlining the story of the industry which 
represents the greatest proportion of their products. For 
instance Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. is now the 
largest producer of plastics in the state, but is normally 
classified in the firearms group of industries. Bryant Elec- 
tric Company is classified as an electrical manufacturer, 
and Waterbury Button as a button producer primarily. 

The Watertown Mfg. Company had its birth in 1915 
when C. B. Buckingham, formerly of the Oakville Com- 
pany, Oakville; Thomas Butterfield and Ralph Vaughn, 
formerly of the Waterbury Button Company, started a 
small plant in Watertown with 2 employes to mold shellac 
and resin composition into ink well covers on an old style 
toggle press. Mr. Buckingham had charge of the meager 
production of those early days. Mr. Vaughn was in charge 
of sales and Mr. Butterfield was the mechanic. Then the 
composition was heated first and then chilled, somewhat 
different from the present practice of increasing hardness 
by heat and permitting the finished items to cool naturally. 

Joseph R. Neill, president, treasurer and general man- 
ager, first became associated with the company in 1929 
as chemist. Mr. Neill, who was graduated from an eastern 
University, started his experiments with phenolic resins 
in a humble makeshift laboratory pioneering in the early 
progress of thermo-setting plastics. Since joining forces with 
the Watertown Company he perfected Neillite, a mate- 
rial of unusual dielectric properties of great value to the 
electrical industry. Through his development activities, 
Mr. Neill has been responsible for creating the majority of 
the company’s present products of molded and laminated 
insulation and many items in the electrical, mechanical, 
surgical and novelty fields. 

Among the company’s large group of items produced 
are included: moldings for cameras, safety razors, poker 
chip racks, cigar and cigarette lighters, musical instru- 
ments, smoking pipes, police whistles, roulette wheels, 
clinical thermometer cases, automotive, house and _ build- 
ing wire, insulators, gears, machine parts, typewriter parts, 
spectacle frames and many others. 

The company’s most recent acquisition is a machine for 
injection molding of cellulose acetate materials. Watch 
cases, spectacle frames and several other items have already 
been produced by this machine. 

Besides owning its own plant, furnishing its own power 
and water, the company has its own engineers, chemists, 
research chemist and one designer. It now employs approxi- 
mately 300 persons. Products are sold to manufacturers 
of other products through sales representatives operating 
out of Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco and Los Angeles. The 
majority of Watertown Mfg. Company’s products enter 
other product assemblies, only a few being complete on 
delivery. 

In addition to Mr. Neill, other officers are: G. E. Mose- 
ley, secretary and assistant treasurer; J. Turner, super- 
intendent and C. Linn, traffic manager. The directors are 
J. R. Neill, C. F. Siemon, C. B. Buckingham, C. M. Sie- 
mon and O. C. Tonning. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN-—-ITS 
PLACE IN MERCHANDISING 


By H. R. GOGAY, President 


American Merchandising Service, Stamford, Conn. 


NE effect of successful merchandising is to increase 

the demand for any product without necessarily 

reducing its price. A very desirable objective, simply 
stated, but sometimes not easy of attainment. Industrial 
Design presents possibilities in this direction that are worthy 
of serious study and consideration. 

It is a fundamental principle in merchandising that a 
product should be differentiated from competing products 
by giving it some distinctive characteristics which set it 
apart, as it were, and which convey a sense of differentia- 
tion and superiority either of value or quality. 

The entire theory and practice of modern merchandis- 
ing is to establish and fix this psychology in the mind of 
the consumer. This is in accordance with the inherent 
traits of human nature which judges largely by appear- 
ance. While it is true that “‘all that glitters is not gold,” it 
is equally true that all of us reach out for that which 
glitters. We start early in life, and as a mere infant 
grab the brightest objects—and most of us continue to 
do so through life. 

However, viewing Industrial Design, some call it styling, 
from the standpoint of only improving appearance and 
imparting “eye appeal,” fails to take into consideration 
other and equally important functions. Industrial design, 
correctly done, goes way beyond improving appearance. 

There are two aspects to the matter. The principle con- 
cern of the manufacturer and merchandiser is, that the 
effects of this work shall maintain and increase sales at 
a price that will show a profit. To accomplish this, Indus- 
trial Design must impart, not only “eye appeal,” but it 
must give to the product some special characteristics that 
will differentiate it from competing products and which 
also convey a distinct sense of superiority of either value 
or quality. 

The situation as regards the consumer is more complex. 
There are few consumer products which are not bought 
on the basis of emotional desire. In fact the element of 
desire is the governing factor. 

Spinoza takes us right to the heart of the problem. He 
says, ““We desire nothing because it is good, but we call 
it good because we desire it.” “And we desire nothing be- 
cause it is beautiful, but we call it beautiful because we 
desire it.” 

Will Durant sums up the situation helpfully, “A thing 
is beautiful first of all, because it is desired.” 

These statements are simple fundamentals of human 
nature. They are illuminating; they brush away most of 
the trash that has befogged the work of industrial design 
and make of it something mysterious. 

There is nothing mysterious about Industrial Design. 
It consists in giving to an article the line, form, propor- 
tion, color and texture, that is in harmony with the cur- 
rent desire moods of the community; together with the 
utmost efficiency in use and at a price that the consumer 
can afford to buy. 

The term current desire moods of the community will 
repay exploration. While the fundamental emotions of 
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humans do not change, the expression of those emotions 
do change and change constantly. Take one example, the 
emotion of pride in personal appearance which ranks very 
high in the list of emotions which influence purchases. 
This element of desire is fixed in most humans but the 
manner or “mood” in which it is expressed in living, con- 
stantly changes. Its expression changes with living con- 
ditions, which create new standards, new modes of thought. 
And products in which this element is a factor must 
change also. 

This is the reason why many things concededly beauti- 
ful from the standpoint of art, and accepted as beautiful 
at the time of their inception, are no longer considered 
beautiful, or at least desirable, judged by present ideas 
as to what is desirable. They have lost their original “eye 
appeal” because they are out of step with the current 
desire moods of the community. As Will Durant puts it, 
“A thing is beautiful, first of all because it is desired.” 
And thus such things find their way into museums and 
antique shops. 


Obviously, Industrial Design, or if you prefer it, styling, 
is not merely a matter of art. The artist, the designer, do 
not, cannot, create designs and styles in the true meaning 
of the word. They can only sense and then reflect, the 
desire moods of the community, and to the extent that 
they do this they are successful. Truly, the technique of 
art is needed, but unless it catches and expresses what 
the community is thinking and desiring, it fails to reach 
its objective. Change, constant change, is a characteristic 
of these desire moods which resemble nothing so much 
as the ceaseless swell of the open sea. 


However a design to reach the goal set in the open- 
ing paragraph, must, in addition to “eye appeal” incorpo- 
rate some element that will distinguish it from other and 
competing products and convey a sense of superiority. 
Mere decoration will not accomplish this; there must be 
something more. 


Generally speaking, things that are right mechanically 
and otherwise, present little difficulty. Such products seem 
to possess an inherent beauty which can be brought to 
the surface, as it were, and made visible. And this, as | 
see it, is the true function of Industrial Design. 

I have endeavored to make it clear that a designer, in 
order to work effectively, must possess more than artistic 
ability. He should know the use and purpose of the article; 
its surroundings in use; the type of purchaser; history 
of the product; and much else, if he is to felate it to cur- 
rent desire moods. There is only one place to get these 
facts—the market itself. Market research should supply the 
facts needed. 


Here is a procedure that will meet the situation. The 
various steps need not be taken in every case, but there 
should be at least a review of the work along these lines, 
both befure, during and after the work is completed. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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NEWS FORUM 


Davis Named Chairman. John M. K. Davis, assistant 
treasurer and sales manager of the Case, Lockwood and 
Brainard Company, printers and bookbinders of Hartford, 
will head the industrial employees’ division of the Hart- 
ford Community Chest when that organization’s cam- 
paign gets under way this fall. The appointment was 
recently announced by Campaign Manager Ostrom Enders. 
The industrial division is made up of four sections—fac- 
tory, insurance, mercantile and public service, and covers 
campaign activities in insurance companies, stores, fac- 
tories, banks, brokerage houses and utility companies. 
*~ * * 

U. S. Rubber Makes Ready for New Law. The United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., has, for the past three 
months, forbidden all hiring of persons under 18 years 
of age in order to be in conformity with the Walsh-Healey 
law pertaining to government contracts, which will be- 
come effective September 28 on all firms desiring to par- 
ticipate in government work. 
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The new law, according to a recent publication of the 
Naugatuck Chamber of Commerce, is working hardships 
on the school department by making it impossible for 
many students and graduates to find employment. Prior 
to the enactment of the law, many of these young people, 
some of whom were forced to leave school in order to 
assist their families with earnings from employment, for- 
merly found work in the Naugatuck plant of the United 


States Rubber Products. 
xk * * 


Increase at Bullard. Assets of the Bullard Company, 
machine tool manufacturers at Bridgeport, for the first 
period of 1936 amounted to $1,525,417 as compared with 
current assets of $1,096,548 June 30, 1935. Current lia- 
bilities also dropped from $340,188 for the first six months 
of 1935 to $245,151 for the same period this year. 


Cornerstone Laid for United Aircraft Unit. The cor- 
nerstone for a new factory of the Hamilton Standard Pro- 
pellers Division of the United Aircraft Corporation, East 
Hartford, was recently laid by Raycroft Walsh, general 
manager of the division. Sealed within the stone were his- 
torical photographs, a copy of Connecticut’s original avia- 
tion laws, first in the nation, a Hamilton Standard emblem 
and a miniature Hamilton Standard propeller. It is antici- 
pated that this new modern single story unit of the United 
Aircraft will be ready for occupancy late this fall. 
t * * 


Profit Up at Postage Meter. Profit showing at the end 
of June 30, 1936 for the Postage Meter Company, Stam- 
ford, reveals a net of $224,096 as compared with $183,767 
for the same period in 1935. This earning’s record, based 
on 872,067 shares of capital stock outstanding, at the 
close of 1935, equals a net profit of 25 cents a share, 
compared with a net of 21 cents a share over last year. 
* * 


State Manual Ready for Distribution. The 1936 State 
Register and Manual, published by the Secretary of State 
was ready for distribution early in September. Although 
the manual follows the traditional style, it includes more 
up-to-date information than ever before on the following: 
villages and communities which have no post offices; daily, 
weekly and monthly newspapers; and for the first time 
lists clergymen, veterinarians and certified public account- 
ants, and a list of summer camps for boys and girls with 
the post office address of each. 
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Orders Hold Up for Machine Tools. Machine tool 
orders, normally somewhat slack during this period of the 
year, have been well maintained during the month of Aug- 
ust by urgent foreign demands for deliveries, according 
to the American Machinist, an outstanding magazine cir- 
culating among the machine tool trade. 

Boston reports August business at the level of the last 
three months, with extended deliveries causing some annoy- 
ance. Although vacations have affected somewhat the buy- 
ing in the New York area, there have been plenty of 
inquiries to work on, many of which are now being closed. 

Delayed deliveries are reported to have slowed down 
activity slightly in the Philadelphia territory, but inquiries 
on hand indicate excellent prospects for fall business. The 
labor situation is reported touchy in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, but buyers are talking machinery and placing orders 
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in much the same manner as they are accustomed to do in 
the late fall. The Cleveland district reports a substantial 
volume of placed business with every evidence that the 
situation will remain unchanged for several months to 
come. Labor situation in Cincinnati is reported quiet with 
the exception of the Remington-Rand disturbance, with 
prospects good for a vigorous fall business. Some slackness 
is reported in the St. Louis district, attributed to the con- 
tinued high temperatures which has slowed down all lines. 
Inquiries, however, continue good. Detroit, Toledo, Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee machine tool and supply business 
is reported as excellent. The same excellent reports are 
coming from the Pacific Coast, the only mar on the record 
being the continued strike of 800 machinists in Oakland, 
California, where $500,000 in orders have been transferred 
to other localities. 


x * * 


Wiremold Representatives in Convention. About 20 
field representatives of the Wiremold Company, manufac- 
turers of moldings for electric wiring, Hartford, attended 
the company’s sales conference being held in Hartford 
during the week of September 6. Visitors were welcomed 


on arrival day, September 9, and established with head- 
quarters at the Heublein Hotel. D. H. Murphy, president 
of the company, opened the business sessions Wednesday 
morning, September 10. The afternoons during the sales 
conference were devoted to informal inspections of the 
company’s plants, golf and sightseeing trips. Evening bus- 
iness sessions were also held at the Heublein Hotel. 
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New Officials at Billings and Spencer’s. Five new 
officials of the Billings and Spencer Company, elected at 
its recent annual meeting of stockholders and directors 
in August, represent very broad experience in the manufac- 
turing field. 

William A. Purtell, one of the two new directors, is 
president and general manager of the Holo-Krome Screw 
Company, having been with that organization since its 


PIONEERS IN PROCESS 


inception in 1929, and prior to that with the Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company. Mr. Carl A. Gray, 
vice president and general manager of Capewell Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford, the other new director 
has been with this company for the past year and a half 
and is also vice president of the Boston Industrial Engi- 
neering firm of Rath and Strong, Inc. Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Purtell succeed Edward Milligan and L. Edmund 
Zacher, presidents of Hartford insurance companies, who 
retired recently because of the pressure of other business. 

H. E. Oberg, one of the two new vice presidents named, 
has been with the company nearly 12 years, formerly as 
manager of the Detroit branch, and more recently as 
manager of the machinery and contract forging divisions, 
having returned to Hartford in 1929. Formerly Mr. Oberg 
was with the Winchester Repeating Arms Company in 
New Haven as an engineer and for a time operated his 
own die shop. 

C. D. Elliott, the other new vice president, was for- 
merly a consulting engineer with the George S. May Com- 
pany, and plant manager from 1930 until April, 1936, of 
the Wilcox, Crittenden Company, Middletown. He was at 
one time with the Eastman Kodak Company at Rochester 
and later with the Standard Tank Car Company of Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. 

Morris Michman, newly elected secretary and treasurer, 
has been with Billings and Spencer Company for the past 
6 years, and prior to that for five years had been with 
the Lily Tulip Cup Corporation in New York City as 
head of its accounting department. 


x * * 


New York Firm Buys Milldale Property. The Alsop 
Engineering Company of New York has recently pur- 
chased the plant and buildings formerly occupied by the 
Hartford Battery Sales Corporation in Milldale, Con- 
necticut. The plant had recently been in the hands of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which took it 
over several months ago. 

The new company, which is expected to employ more 
than 100 persons, about half of which will be local resi- 
dents of the community, is now in process of alterations, 
improvements and enlargement preparatory to starting 
operations in the near future. The new company, it is 
understood, will manufacture electric mixers, gasoline 
pumps, bottle fillers, screw caps and labeling devices. 
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Jenkins Completes Half Century with Collins Com- 
pany. Clayton S. Jenkins, treasurer of the Collins Com- 
pany, Collinsville, Connecticut, finished 50 years of serv- 
ice for the concern on September 1. 
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Born and educated in the town, he first started employ- 
ment September 1, 1886, on the scales in the company’s 
yard. In the following May he was advanced to the office 
of shipping room, where he worked for four years prior 
to being transferred onto payroll work. When William 
Hill was elected president in 1907, Mr. Jenkins was 
made office manager. Later in 1922 he became assistant 
treasurer, and on the death of the treasurer, M. H. Whaples 
about nine years ago, the board of directors elected him 
treasurer. 

In honor of his service, the Collins Company presented 
him with a three weeks’ trip to the Panama Canal which, 
it is understood, he will make in October. The office force 
also honored him with a basket of 50 roses. 
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American Chain to Issue New Securities. The Ameri- 
can Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., filed on 
September 1 with the Securities Commission a registra- 
tion statement involving the issuance of $11,000,000 of 
new securities. The statement covered 110,000 shares of 
$100 par value 5 per cent cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, and an undetermined number of shares of 
no par value common which will be reserved. It is under- 
stood that the company plans to offer holders of its out- 
standing 7 per cent preferred cumulative stock the right 
to exchange for the new preferred issue. Net proceeds 
from the sale will be used in redeeming the unexchanged 
7 per cent stock at $110 a share. The principal under- 
writers named in the statement are Hemphill, Noyes and 
Company of New York City. 
ah oe 


Schick Gets Award. 


Colonel Jacobs Schick, inventor 


of the Schick Electric Razor, Stamford, Conn., recently 


received one of the awards for outstanding inventions 
made September 4 during the closing session of the Na- 
tional Inventors’ Congress, held at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. In all, about a dozen inventions were recognized. 


x~ * * 


Seth Thomas Strike Ended. The recent strike at the 
Seth Thomas Clock Company ended September 11 when 
employees agreed to go back to work on Monday, Sep- 
tember 14, after a meeting in which Fred Keller, general 
manager and Stanley E. MacDonald, secretary and treas- 
urer, addressed employees in person. It is understood that 
the 175 strikers present voted more than two to one to 
return to their jobs. 

The company officials, according to press reports, guar- 
anteed that employees would receive the same wages as 
they had received prior to the advent of the piece-work 
system, which was originally the reason given for the 
strike. 

Several departments are said to have functioned nor- 
mally during the strike, during which there was no re- 
ported violence. 

* * 


Sales Increase at Casco Products. The sales for the first 
five months of the Casco Products Corporation’s fiscal 
year ending February 28, 1937, were reported at $886,- 
146.22, compared with $535,063.45 for the same period 
a year ago, or an increase of 65.68 per cent. Sales for 
the month of August, 1936, were estimated at approxi- 
mately 101 per cent over sales for the same period last 
year. 


Employment Above Normal in Hartford. Climaxing a 
steady upward trend in employment, starting after the 
outlawing of the NRA, industrial employment in Hart- 
ford County rose above the accepted normal during Aug- 
ust, and on September 1 stood at 101 per cent of the 
level prevailing January 1, 1929. Figures released by the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Hartford County, Septem- 
ber 9 show that 851 persons had been added to report- 
ing factory payrolls since July 31, bringing the aggre- 
gate total at the end of August to 53,210. 

The January 1, 1929, normal used in computing the 
Hartford County statistics, is approximately the average 
for the years 1927 and 1928, and coincides with the 1923 
normal used by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The gain in employment failed to be reflected in produc- 
tion statistics because summer vacations had cut man- 
hours during August by 586,682, or 7 per cent in the 
82 reporting plants, bringing the total to 70.9 per cent 
of normal, against 76.2 per cent August 1, but still ahead 
of the 60.6 per cent for September 1, 1935. 

The employment level in the city of Hartford proper 
was 108.3 per cent of normal, against 109 per cent at 
the 1929 peak. In Bristol, it is now 117.1 per cent of 
normal. New Britain and Southington still lag below the 
January 1, 1929, figure. 

Among individual companies which were factors in 
this excellent showing, is the United Aircraft, which has 
absorbed because of growth and consolidation, nearly 2,000 
workers, bringing its total employment to nearly 3,600. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company is now employ- 
ing around 2,147, a record peace-time level. Royal Type- 
writer Company’s 4,500 employment is the highest in its 
history. Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company has also re- 
ported an increase of 25 per cent above the 1929 figure. 
Factories in the Bristol showing include the E. Ingraham 
Clock Company and the Wallace Barnes Company. 

* * * 


Bigelow-Sanford Announced Price Increase. In a move 
expected to be followed by the rest of the industry, Big- 
elow-Sanford Carpet Company, Thompsonville, announced 
a price increase of from 5 to 7 per cent effective Septem- 
ber 15th. The reason given was that prices on carpet 


"GOING 
UP 4, 


wools had been out of line with finished goods quotations 

for some time, and manufacturers have been faced with 

the loss of fair profit margins in holding to current price 

levels, several of them having pointed out that earnings 

so far do not reflect increased yardage in the industry. 
kk * 


New Britain Machine Announces Plan to Sell Com- 
mon Stock. Regarded as the first step in the plan for 
retirement of preferred stock, a call for a special meet- 
ing of the New Britain Machine Company stockholders 
was sent out early in September. The meeting was sched- 
uled for Friday afternoon, September 18 to approve a 
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recommendation adopted by the directors on Tuesday, 
September 1, that the authorized common stock be in- 
creased from 80,000 shares to 200,000 shares, and also 
authorizing the sale of not more than 40,000 shares. 
Under the terms of the call for the meeting, directors 
will be empowered to sell the new stock to present stock- 
holders in proportion to their holdings, or otherwise, and 
to arrange for underwriting. 

While no official announcement of the purpose of the 
action was made in the call, it was understood that the 
proceeds would be used for retirement of the 7,024 shares 
of Class A 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, $100 
par, which is callable at 105 and would involve an out- 
lay of $737,520, plus accumulated dividends which, as of 
October 1, amounts to $29.75 a share or $208,964, a total 
of $946,484. Proceeds above the amount realized from 
stock sale would probably be used to augment working 
capital to finance the company’s greatly increased business. 

The New Britain Machine Company has not only bene- 
fitted substantially from the general upturn in the machine 
tool field, of which it is an important factor, but also 
from its many marked advances in engineering developed 
during depression years. Some time ago the company took 
up the remaining minority interest in its affiliate, New 
Britain-Gridley Machine Company, dissolved it and ab- 
sorbed its assets. 

kk 


Electric Boat Get New Submarine Contract. Assum- 
ing that its bids are found to comply with specifications, 
the Electric Boat Company recently won contracts for 
three submarines for the United States Navy Department. 
The Electric Boat Company, the only bidder, submitted 
a price of $2,907,700 for each of three submarines, $3,- 
183,700 for each of two submarines and $3,817,000 for 
one submarine. Each of the three low bids were on dif- 
ferent types of undersea boats. 
kk 


Skinner Chuck Reduces Capital. In a statement filed 
with the Town Clerk of New Britain late in August, the 
Skinner Chuck Company of that city advised of a reduc- 
tion in capital from $500,000 to $400,000, which step 
will be effected, by reducing the par value of company 
stock from $25 to $20 a share. The number of shares, 
previously 30,000 will be increased to 37,500, the author- 
ized capital of $750,000 thus remaining unchanged. Out- 
standing shares, now amounting to 20,000, reduce the 
capital the required $100,000 by means of the lower 
par value. 

It is expected that this stock reduction will work to 
the advantage of the company and its stockholders. 

* * 


Princeton Suit Reported Dropped. A recent suit 
brought in the Litchfield County Superior Court against 
Princeton, Inc., rayon manufacturers of Watertown, by 
the Belding-Heminway Company to collect a note of $43,- 
§09 allegedly held by the plaintiff, is reported dropped 
because of settlement. The Belding-Heminway Company 
formerly owned the plant now operated by Princeton, 
Inc., and it is presumed that the note was presented as 
part payment of the plant. 
* & * 


the 


Rise in Connecticut Tax Collections. During 


month of August income tax collections in Connecticut | 


amounted to 57 per cent more than for the correspond- 
ing month in 1935, according to figures released early 


in September by Collector Thomas S. Smith. Receipts from 
levies on income amounted to $303,705.26. compared with 
$192,924.55 in August, 1935. Since the third quarterly 
installment is due September 15th, it is expected that 
September’s collections will be substantially higher than 
for August. 

* * 


Stanley Introduces Electric Soldering Iron. After 
two years of extensive research the Stanley Tools Divi- 
sion of the Stanley Works, New Britain, introduced a 
new line of electric soldering irons of approved design, 
which are said to operate efficiently and economically on 
either A. C. or D. C. current. Correctly proportioned and 
well balanced, these new irons have adjustable, ventilated 
handles, and by means of a lock collar and sleeve, the 
handle can be adjusted to desired length and rigidly tight- 
ened. It is also removable. 

These new Stanley tools have compressed pure copper 
tips accurately machined for a valve-fit connection with 


the heating pads to assure effective heat conduction and to 
protect metal connecting surfaces from oxidation and flux 
corrosion. The heating pads are hermetically sealed, pro- 
tecting the “built-in” windings and solid copper cores from 
air, flux fumes and moisture. 

They are made in eight different sizes, ranging from 52 
watts with a 7/16 inch tip to 435 watts with a 1-9/16 
inch tip; each iron is equipped with a six foot flexible 
heating cord with an effective cord strain relief, attached 
to convenient terminals. A metal resting stand is also 
packed with each tool. Upon request a new folder entitled 
“Expert Soldering”, outlining uses for Stanley Electric 
Soldering Irons will be mailed. 

* * * 


River Pollution Ordered Stopped. In a recent order 
from the State Water Commission, the United States Yeast 
Corporation of Stafford Springs was told to cease pollu- 
tion of the Willimantic River by October 15th. The order 
is understood to direct the company to submit plans for 
the equipment it proposes to install for treatment of its 
waste not later than September 15. A hearing had pre- 
viously been held on August 7 at which testimony was 
introduced by the Water Commission to show that the 
water in the river below the yeast factory contained acid 
not found further upstream; that many fish had died in 
the water below the plant and that cattle refused to drink 
from the polluted stream. The company contended that it 
was not polluting the stream, pointing out that the waste 
was now going into the borough sewer system of Stafford 
Springs. 

The commission’s order specifically directs that “the 
discharge of this polluting substance, either directly into 
a public water way or indirectly through the public sewer 
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of the Borough of Stafford Springs, shall cease until 
equipment for purification of the waste to the degree 
required by the State Water Commission has been installed 
and placed in operation.” 


xx re 


International Producing Party Emblems. The Inter- 
national Silver Company, Meriden, is now producing three 
different party emblems for the coming election cam- 
paign. One emblem in white metal, a gold-plated sun- 
flower premium pin, may be worn on coat or dress by 
loyal Republicans, while the silver-plated white metal 
donkey and elephant ornaments for ash trays and other 
purposes are also being made for adherents of both parties. 


x** * 


Joseph Hall and Son, Inc., Seek Reorganization. 
A petition for permission to reorganize under Section 77-B 
of the Bankruptcy Act has recently been filed in United 
States District Court of New Haven, Connecticut, by 
Joseph Hall and Son, Inc., woolen manufacturers of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. The company asks for permission to 
remain in control of the business and be allowed to con- 
tinue its policy of selling accounts receivable, as they 
accrue, to William Iselin & Co., Inc., of New York City, 
in order to obtain ready cash. 

The company’s financial difficulties, as stated in the deci- 
sion, were laid to depressed conditions in the woolen indus- 
try during the past several years. Its assets and liabilities 
balance at $248,289, with a deficit of $16,533 appearing 
on the balance sheet. 

* * 


Cheney Lease Obligation Decided. After lengthy liti- 
gation with the Madison Belmont Corporation, New York 
real estate company, over a lease, Cheney Brothers of 
South Manchester, was recently ordered by the Court 
to pay the former corporation $66,000 cash as a settle- 
ment for breaking its lease on the quarters it occupied in 
New York at Madison Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City. The Madison Belmont Corporation claimed 
that the silk company owed approximately $1,000,000 
for the remainder of the lease. The order requiring Cheney 
Brothers to settle for $66,000 was issued by A. S. Al- 
brecht, special master of Hartford. It has been approved 
by Federal Judge Edwin S. Thomas of the Connecticut 
District. 
* * * 


Pipe Bending Company Shows Recovery. The National 
Pipe Bending Company of New Haven, has shown a 
strong recovery each quarter during the past 12 months. 
Orders have had a wide territorial spread and unfilled 
orders now on hand are said to indicate a promising future 
for the company. 

The management of the concern was changed in the 
fall of 1935, Mr. Wade G. Mark being made president 
and treasurer, replacing R. O. Abbott, resigned. 

The company, with 53 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence in heat transfer apparatus, coils, bends, etc., is now 
in good financial condition with all obligations met. 


xk * 


New Haven Clock Produces New Line. The New 
Haven Clock Company is now producing a new line of 
self-starting electric clocks for distribution this Fall 
through the Westinghouse Electric Supply Company under 
the name of Westinghouse. These clocks include chimes, 








strikes, alarms and timepieces for desk and mantel. The 
new self-starting synchronous motor used in these time- 
pieces will also be distributed in the regular line of New 
Haven Clocks this: fall. 

Throughout the year the company has reported an 
excellent business on wrist and pocket watches. It has 
also introduced a new line of gold plated wrist watches with 
a 7 jewel movement, bringing the company definitely 
into a quality field never before entered. At the present 
time the company employs 1650 workers, or within 5% 
of the total number employed in 1929. 

* * * 


Graybar Electric to Stage Exhibit. Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc., sales organization for the Western Elec- 
tric Company, will stage an exhibit of its new electrical 
apparatus, tools, materials, lighting and communicating 
equipment, in the Ballroom of the Garde Hotel, Hartford, 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 15, 16, and 
17. The exhibit will be open each day from 11:00 A. M. 
until 10:00 P. M. to executives of more than two thou- 
sand organizations in the state who have been invited. 
While the show is not generally open to the public, anyone 
interested will be permitted to see the exhibit. 

Among the companies who will participate in the ex- 
hibit by showing their allied electrical product lines are 
included a number from Connecticut as follows: Arrow— 
Hart and Hegeman Mfg. Company, Hartford; Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford; General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport Division; Hart Mfg. Company, Hart- 
ford; Trumbull Electric Company, Plainville; The Wire- 
mold Company, Hartford; and Whitney Blake Company, 
New Haven. Out of state concerns who will also partici- 
pate include: Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, New York; Edwards 
and Company, New York; General Cable Co., New York; 
General Electric Co., Lamp Dept., Cleveland, Ohio; Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Motor and Control, Schenectady, New 
York; Graybar Lighting, Commercial and Industrial; Hab- 
irshaw Cable & Wire Corp., New York; Ilg Ventilating 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago; Jefferson Electric Co., Bellwood, Ill.; Mica Insulator 
Co., Schenectady, New York; National Electric Products 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, 
Ill.; Simplex Wire and Cable Co., Boston, Mass.; Struthers- 
Dunn, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Templeton, Kenly and Com- 
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America is a tune. It must be 
sung together 


"Two words hold an outstanding place in popular dis- 
cussions of the times in which we live. 


Much has beensaid about /abor and much about capital. 


But all too little has been heard about management, 
which puts overalls on both capital and labor. 


Both would suffer if those individuals who have the 


peculiar gift of enterprise did not create opportunity 
for both to work. 


Yet the manager seems to be the forgotten man today. 


How many of these managers do we have in America? 
606,000 men direct the nation’s industries, 1,700,000 
market the things the factories make. As population 
goes, this group is small, about 2% of all of us. But it is 
the nation’s most important natural resource. 


Way so important? What does a manager do? He dis- 
covers new things to build by anticipating the needs 
and desires of the rest of us. He knows how to make 
old things attractive. He persuades savings to join him 
in the venture. Manages to put teamwork into produc- 


tion, selling, financing, deliveries. He is the leader of 
the band. 


Where do these managers come from? They are re- 
cruits from every walk of life, men who have won their 
way to the top by proving they have a talent for finding 
productive work for others to do. They know how to 
run a business on a basis which brings in enough to 
meet payrolls and pay the bills. 


The most precious thing in America is the spirit of 
enterprise which management supplies—for the job 
these men who head up business are doing has given 


this country the highest standard of living in the world. 


Isn't it time to quit talking about this land of ours as if 
it were split into hard and fast “‘classes,” and to think 
of it for what it really is, the greatest spot on the globe, 
if not the only one, where classes do not really exist, 
but all, under the direction of management, pull to- 
gether for the greatest good of the greatest number. 


Where do business leaders come from? 


Of 140 railroad presidents more than 100 came 
up from the ranks; half the bank p-esidents of 
New York City came from the Middle West and 
the farms; most utility operators came up from a 
linesman job. 

And so it is in all industries. 


Among the 176 executives responsible for the man- 
agement of 95% of the steel industry’s present 
capacity, nine out of ten rose from the ranks. 


The management of America’s business today is 
in the hands of men who came from every walk of 
life—men who exercised the American right of 
every man to progress as far as his ability will take 
him. This American tradition must be preserved 
for the citizens of tomorrow. 


+ This advertisement is published by 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


—a magazine devoted to interpreting business to itself, and 
bringing about a better understanding of the intricate rela- 
tions of government and business. The facts published here 
are indicative of its spirit and contents. Write for sample copy 
to NATION’S BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Consulting Engineers 
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STEAMSHIP CoO. 
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Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A 


Monthly Reports Useful Under New Federal Tax 
Law. The desirability of having monthly operating state- 
ments available is being strongly emphasized right now 
as corporations, both large and small, are keenly inter- 
ested in ascertaining their status under the new Undistrib- 
uted Corporation Surtax, as embodied in the 1936 Revenue 
Act. The problem which must be confronted is what 
amount of dividend distributions shall be paid before the 
end of the year in order to minimize the tax liability. 
Concerns that prepare monthly operating statements will 
find a new use for such statements in that they will have 
definite information for the ten or eleven months opera- 
tions on which they can base their calculations. On the 
other hand, the corporations not having such statements 
available, but dependent upon periodical physical in- 
ventories for the determination of income results, are 
seriously handicapped by the lack of definite data. 

The section of the law herein referred to and which 
will apply to most going concerns provides, briefly, a grad- 
uated scale of surtaxes on that portion of the adjusted 
net income for the year (as defined by the Act) which 
is not actually disbursed to stockholders during the year. 
These taxes range from 7% on the first 10% of adjusted 
net income, to as high as 27% on the retained amounts 
in excess of 60%. Such tax computations it must be re- 
membered are in addition to the corporation income and 
excess profits taxes. 


The point in question is that directors and executives 
will need to know near the end of the year and before 
the books can possibly be closed approximately what the 
net income will be so as to take necessary dividend action 
or to adopt alternate plans. Cumulative monthly figures 
fill this need very nicely. 

If the amount of dividends disbursed in a given year 
exceeds the adjusted net income for that year the Act 
permits the excess to be considered part of the computed 
credit for the ensuing year. There is little solace in this 
gesture, however, for such a dividend policy finds little 
reception from the traditional New England thrift pol- 
icies. Many of our Connecticut corporations will no doubt 
acquiesce in paying approximately 13% of such additional 
tax this year for the privilege of being conservative so 
that they may retain and add to their Surplus 40% of 
their net income for the year, thus restoring their depleted 
reserve, hoping that the 1937 tax legislation will be of 
sounder calibre. 


e = -& 


Trend of Federal Legislation Affecting Price Making 
and Distribution Costs. Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., 
has been fortunate in securing A. B. Gunnarson of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, to speak on 
this subject at its monthly meeting, Tuesday, October _ 
20 1936. This meeting will be held at the City Club, 
Hartford. Members desiring to attend will be welcome. 


Transportation 


New Haven Promotes Fish Train. Always on the alert 
for new passenger revenue, the New Haven Road has 
in the past promoted snow trains in the winter, bicycle 
trains in the spring and, during August of this year, for 
the first time, promoted fish trains to Montauk two and 
three times a week. In a recent Sunday excursion the 
train was run in two sections carrying more than 1100 
persons from New York to Montauk where they boarded 
the fishing boats for a day’s deep-sea sport. 

Returning in the evening, the average fisherman was 
estimated to be carrying a bag of porgies and sea bass 
valued at $5.00 compared with his expenditure of $3.50 
for passenger fare. Cleaned by the boat captain, the fish 
were checked in the special refrigerator car of the train 
where they were removed in New York as fresh as when 
they were caught. 

k ok 


New Haven Shows Streamliner. The New Haven 
Railroad’s new streamlined train of two cars now being 
operated between Hartford, Waterbury and Bridgeport, 
stopped for a few minutes at each itinerary point for pub- 
lic inspection during its first test run on August 21. 
The two-car unit is 163 feet long, seats 152 passengers, 
is air-conditioned, streamlined at both ends and may be 
operated in either direction with equal facility. 

The power plant occupies a space only as wide as the 
car and seven feet long, weighing only 8,500 pounds. It 
includes an automatic boiler heated by an oil burner, sim- 
ilar to those used in household furnaces, and is said to 
be almost as noiseless in operation, while smoke is virtu- 
ally eliminated. 

Among the railroad officials aboard the train were J. F. 
Doolan, operating assistant; S. F. Mackay, general super- 
intendent of transportation; Paul Goullet, superintendent 
of passenger transportation; George Terwilliger, supervisor 
of equipment; W. S. Carr, assistant superintendent; James 
Greer, assistant superintendent at Waterbury, and William 
Lucey, 63 years with the road, more than 30 of them hav- 
ing been spent as stationmaster at New Haven. 

George D. and William Besler, brothers, designers of 
this type of motive power for trains, also were aboard, 
supervising details. 


x * * 


Railroad Owns Large Motor Fleet. The New Haven 
Railroad is now said to own motor vehicle transportation 
units as feeders for its southern New England territory in 
the amount of 1,319 units of various types. These vehicles, 
exclusive of 19 passenger cars and 103 service trucks owned 
by the railroad itself, are operated through ten subsidiaries 
in a system where no opportunity has been neglected for 
economy of operation through intercompany cooperation 
and centralized control. The highway fleet consists of the 
following: 762 motor coaches, 58 sedans used to supple- 
ment coath service; 49 passenger cars; 122 express trucks; 
89 trailers; 58 tractors; and 181 service trucks. Of these 
§89 vehicles—buses and trucks—are operated by the New 
England Transportation Company and its subsidiaries. 
The Connecticut Company, another subsidiary of the New 
Haven, operates 434 vehicles. 
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Railroads Schedule Publicity Drive. Under the leader- 
ship of former president John J. Pelley of the New Haven 
Road, now head of the association of American Railroads, 
that organization has announced that it will finally make 
large use of the various modern avenues of publicity which 
the government, organizations of a public nature, and most 
large private businesses have been employing for some 
time. Never before have the railroads attempted to any 
real extent to utilize the benefits of publicity. 

This innovation for the railroad will embrace, ac- 
cording to an announcement made early in September, 
“the preparation and distribution of information about 
the progress and achievements of the railroads, magazine 
and newspaper advertising, direct mail publicity, moving 
pictures, exhibits, supplemental advertising, in railroad lit- 
erature, and other activities.” 

The new set-up sees installed at headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, in Washington, a manager 
of the information section, a manager of the advertising 
section, a manager of the railroad section and a manager 
of the public section. All will be under a director and 
an assistant director of public relations. The new depar- 
ture will not be for any one railroad but for the benefit 
of all and therefore will feature no one road, but will work 
closely with the individual railroads in all phases of the 
promotional program. 

* * * 


Motor Truck Class Rates Revised. The larger and 
more important trucking companies, operating between 
stations in Connecticut and from stations in Connecticut 
to points in New England, New Jersey, New York City 
and vicinity, have established a general revision of their 
class rates to become effective September 18. The revi- 
sion was brought about by a change in the number of 
weight breakdowns, and although it is the contention of 
the operators that an effort has been made to maintain 
the present scale of rates on both the lowest and high- 
est weight breakdowns, with maximum increases in these 
brackets of one or two cents per hundred pounds, a study 
discloses that there have been substantial increases author- 
ized in the intermediate weight bracket. The tariff which 
became effective September 18 has five weight breakdowns 
for Classes 4 and 5, four breakdowns for Class 3, three 
breakdowns for Class 2 and any quantity rates for Class 1. 
Previously there were seven breakdowns for Classes 4 and 
§, six breakdowns for Class 3, five breakdowns for Class 
2, and four breakdowns for Class 1. 

The foregoing was called specifically to members’ atten- 
tion in the Association’s Transportation Bulletin No. 
481, dated September 4, with the suggestion that mem- 
bers inquire of their truckman concerning changes of 
rates on their products, and also bring unusual situations 
to the attention of the Association’s Traffic Department. 

* * * 


Confirmation Necessary on Demurrage Notices. 
In a recent case brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission wherein the complainant sought reparation 
of demurrage charges on a number of carloads of im- 
ported chrome ore, the Commission failed to allow such 
reparation on the basis of a Supreme Court ruling in 
the case of Davis v. Henderson, 266 U. S., 92 in which 
the Supreme Court ruling definitely shows that to be 
legal a waiver of demurrage by a common carrier must 
be in writing, rather than by verbal agreement. 

The complaining company (Natural Products Refining 
Company) desired extra time to unload several cars of 
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imported chrome ore but when permission was sought of 
the agent of the railroad division (Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey) it was advised that no free time 
would be allowed. Some months later the complainant 
learned that the demurrage tariff did provide additional 
free unloading time under certain difficult unloading con- 
ditions, as in this case. Since this was merely done orally 
by telephone the complainant lost the case for recovery 
based upon the Supreme Court’s findings previously men- 
tioned. 
*~ * * 


Postponed Date for Filing of Contracts by Contract 
Carriers. By its order of July 11, 1936, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission required contract carriers by mo- 
tor vehicles to file, on or before October 1, 1936, copies 
of contracts, or memoranda covering oral contracts, in 
lieu of schedules of minimum charges. The purpose of the 
order was to enable the Commission to determine the 
proper status of contract versus common carriers, it hav- 
ing appeared that many carriers, holding themselves out 
to transport property for the general public, were claim- 
ing to be contract carriers. It now appears, from peti- 
tions that have been filed seeking a modification of its 
previous order, that it may not be necessary in order 
to correct the situation outlined, to have the order apply 
to certain classes or groups of carriers. 

In an effort to avoid placing any unnecessary restric- 
tions upon legitimate contract carriers, the Commission 
has extended the effective date to December 1, 1936, and 
in the meantime, will give consideration to establishing 
just and reasonable classifications of groups of common 
and contract carriers, to the end that it may consider 
the various groups and determine to which the require- 
ments of its order should apply. 


x* * * 


Traffic League Claims ICC Lacks Power to Grant 
Reparation. Recently answering the question as to 
whether the Interstate Commerce Commission had author- 
ity under the Motor Carrier Act to award reparation against 
motor carriers for violations of the act, the Counsel for 
the National Industrial Traffic League set forth his opinion 
in part as follows: 

“You have written me several times regarding the ques- 
tion of reparation awards against motor carriers for vio- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

“The Interstate Commerce Act provides in Section 9 
that any person claiming to be damaged by any com- 
mon carrier subject to its provisions may either make com- 
plaint to the Commission or bring suit in court for the 
recovery of damages but shall not have the right to pur- 
sue both remedies and must make an election. The Act 
further provides in Section 13 for the filing of complaints 
in various types of cases and the procedure thereon. 

“Under these provisions, however, the Supreme Court 
has ruled that an administrative finding by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that a tariff rate was unreasonable, 
prejudicial, or otherwise unlawful, is a condition prece- 
dent to an action in court for the recovery of damages 
resulting from an excessive or otherwise unlawful rate. 
To that extent the court holds that a shipper does not 
have the election of remedies as between the courts and 
the Commission in actions against the railroads as appar- 
ently provided by Section 9. . . It does not appear 
that the foregoing sections are applicable against motor 
vehicle operators. . : 


“The general opinion is that the Commission will not 
have power to award reparation against motor carriers. 
That is my opinion.” 

A close study of this opinion shows that Counsel Burch- 
more believes that the motor carrier act of 1935 contains 
no provision authorizing the Commission to make repara- 
tion awards, but admits that Court may take jurisdic- 
tion and grant money judgment in instances where rate 
is found excessive or otherwise unlawful. 
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ICC to Investigate Need for Promotion of Safety in 
Private Motor Carrier Operations. An indication of 
how far-reaching the provisions of the Motor Carrier Act, 
1935, may be is shown in a recent order of the Commis- 
sion in Ex Parte No. BMC 3—‘In the matter of need for 
establishing reasonable requirements to promote safety of 
operation of motor vehicles used in transporting property 
by private carriers.” 

The Commission ordered that a proceeding of inquiry 
and investigation be instituted for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether, in the interest of, and to promote safety 
to, the general public, there is need for the prescription 
of qualifications and maximum hours of service of em- 
ployees and standards of equipment in connection with 
the operation of motor vehicles used in transporting prop- 
erty by private carriers. It is further ordered that this 
proceeding be set for hearing at such times and places, 
and that such persons be required to appear and testify, 
and furnish such information, and produce such books, 
documents, accounts, records, memoranda, papers, and cor- 
respondence as the Commission may hereafter specify and 
call for. 

It is further ordered that a notice of this proceeding 
be given to such private carriers and other interested 
parties by such means as the Commission may hereafter 
adopt and use for that purpose, including the posting 
of a notice in the office of the Commission’s Secretary. 
The hearing was not set at press time. 

Members will be advised of further developments in 
the case. 


Foreign Trade 


Trade Up With Argentina. Imports from the United 
States for the first 7 months of this year amounted to 
$31'% million compared with $301 million for the same 
period a year ago, while exports to this country totalled 
$33 million compared with $47 million in the same period 
last year, when imports of corn and other grains caused 
by the drought were at their peak. It now appears that 
a similar situation will occur as this season’s crops come 
to market, and it is expected that imports of refriger- 
ated beef in considerable amounts will occur just as they 
did in 1935. These will doubtless give a heavy balance in 
favor of Argentina that should favor American exporters 
in obtaining dollar exchange for all that they can sell in 
this rich and prosperous market. The imposition by the 
United States Congress of a 4! cent per pound duty on 
perilla bean imports will greatly favor Argentina linseed 
exporters and should have a good effect on our trade rela- 
tions in that market. 

In short, Argentina is likely to be once more “sitting 
on top of the world” and it would appear that American 
exporters should redouble their sales efforts there in the 
coming months. 


South Africa Threatens Boycott. Threats to impose 
dumping duties to reduce the unfavorable balance of trade 
between this market and the United States, together with 
the danger of an unofficial boycott if such duties are not 
imposed, are causing serious concern to all exporters to 
this rich and highly prosperous market. Our exports to 
South Africa last year amounted to $53 million while 
our imports were only $4 million, leaving us with a $49 
million balance. 


The trouble arose when South African fruit growers 
were defeated in shipping peaches, pears, plums and 
grapes to the United States in a non-competitive season 
by a hidden embargo in the form of sanitation restrictions 
against alleged contamination by the Mediterranean fruit 
fly. South African vintners made a determined effort also 
to sell their wines here but after spending £30,000, did 
not sell a single bottle owing to frequent changes in the 
regulations of the Federal Alcohol Control Board. 


It now appears that there is urgent need for a recip- 
rocal trade agreement that will help these two industries 
and stimulate South African exports to the United States 
in other lines unless this splendid market for American 
manufacturers is to be imperiled. There is now a plan 
for American export organizations to join hands with 
the importers in efforts to overcome the conditions com- 
plained of. To date 100 of the leading concerns in South 
Africa representing large export interests in the United 
States have been circularized and urged to take up the 
subject with their principals. Since the government of 
South Africa is opposed to the boycott idea, the door is 
open for a concerted effort to cooperate at this end in 
broadening the market for South African products. 


x * * 


Hartford Export Managers’ Club Starts a Fall Meet- 
ing Series. As we go to press the Export Managers’ Club 
of Hartford is scheduled to start the first of its series 
of meetings at the University Club at 30 Lewis Street, 
with a luncehon meeting, Tuesday, September 29th. The 
luncheon meeting was decided upon this year, as opposed 
to the dinner meeting plan of last year, in order to make 
it possible for more of the export executives in the city 
to attend, and to save members’ spare time in the evening. 

Among the topics set for discussion at the first meet- 
ing are: effect of the Robinson-Patman Price Discrimi- 
nation bill in the Puerto Rican market; anticipated diffh- 
culties in regard to the South African adverse balance of 
trade with the United States; the new Australian com- 
mercial policies; the situation brought about by the Spanish 
revolt; and a few others. To date the club has been very 
successful due primarily to the instructed discussions which 
have taken place at its meetings last year, and it is hoped 
that its continued success will be coincident with the 
addition of other Hartford export executives to its roster. 


The present members of the Hartford Export Managers’ 
Club include: 


John D. Garrett, export manager, Arrow—Hart and 
Hegeman Electric Company, chairman; A. C. Hine, Jr., 
foreign trade secretary, The Manufacturers’ Association 
of Connecticut, secretary; W. D. Ball and John D. Mur- 
phy of the Wiremold Company; W. G. Howells of the 
Merrow Machine Company; A. P. Keeler of the Fuller 
Brush Company; J. A. Roberts, The Smith, Worthington 
Saddlery Company; L. L. Gaylord of Capewell Manufac- 
turing Company; W. R. Beecher of the Silex Company; 
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H. H. Cleveland of the Billings and Spencer Company; 
James Henderson of the Veeder-Root Inc.; R. C. Kings- 
bury, E. J. Sather and H. C. Bowman of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company; and George W. 
Frantzen of United Aircraft Export Corporation. 


x *« * 


“Spirit” Not Reconciled with the “Letter” in Aus- 
tralia. In a recent pamphlet of Associated Chambers of 
Manufacturers of Australia, support was given to the 
“ideals” of the Ottawa Agreement with the United King- 
dom, but at the same time it was considered necessary 
to obtain an amendment and clarification which would 
protect Australia’s industry even against Great Britain 
or any of the Empire countries. This position coincides 
with that taken by the manufacturers and government of 
Canada, all of which indicates that the “ideals” of the 
Ottawa Conference do not extend into the field of com- 
petition and that the demands of both of these bodies 
in the matter of tariff rates and duties indicate inability 
to reconcile the “spirit” with the “letter” of the agreement. 
* * * 


Nicaraguan Treaty Effective October 1. The Nica- 
raguan Legislature, having ratified the trade agreement 
signed with the United States on March 11, and the tariff 
concessions granted by both countries having been pro- 
claimed by the Presidents of each, the trade treaty with 
that country became effective October 1, 1936. Under 
the Reciprocal Tariff Act of 1934, the United States Sen- 
ate is not required to ratify these treaties. The tariff reduc- 
tions contained in this and all other treaties are applicable 
to all countries except Germany and Australia, whose com- 
mercial policies have been found by the President to be dis- 
criminatory against United States commerce. 

The Nicaraguan treaty is the 13th agreement to take 
effect, and the seventh with Latin American countries. All 
told 14 agreements have been signed, but the one with 
Finland has not yet been made effective, because the Fin- 
nish Legislative body has failed thus far to ratify it. Com- 
plete information concerning the contents of all of these 
treaties will be found in Part I and II of the Association’s 
Manual of Reciprocal Tariff Agreements. A few extra 
copies of Part II are still available to members who have 
not yet requested one. 

i ace 


Bolivian Government Imposes Syndicates. The mili- 
tary government of the Republic of Bolivia decreed on 
August 20 obligatory syndicalization of all employers 
and employees. The order reads as follows: 

“Any inhabitant in Bolivian territory, whether man or 
woman, who participates in any way in the production 
and distribution of wealth, is obliged to be syndicalized 
(join a syndicate) under the terms and procedure of the 
syndicate statute.” 

The minster of labor declared a national registration 
of syndicates, whether of employers or employees, would 
be held, at which time every inhabitant would be required 
to register in the national bureau of syndicates and subse- 
quently will receive syndicate credentials which will be- 
come essential to citizenship. This decree, considered the 
most drastic measure in the direction of corporativism 
ever made effective in any South American state, has 
attracted wide attention throughout all of South America. 

From the facts it would appear that the Bolivian mili- 
tary government is attempting to follow in the foot- 
steps of Mussolini of Italy. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


(Continued from page 9) 


1. Ascertain consumer needs and desires relative to func- 
tioning or use. 


2. Ascertain consumer preferences in the matter of ap- 
pearance, which involves form, color, etc. 
3. Get jobber and dealer reactions on both use and ap- 


pearance. 

4. Price line the product, that is, ascertain the price or 
prices which consumers are willing to pay for the 
product and at which volume sales are made. 

§. Design product from the standpoint of use. 

6. Then style this design to agree with the current style 
trends. 

7. Finally, check and if necessary, modify design in order 
to bring production cost within the limits established 
by the price lining. 

Industrial Design is a definite force in influencing sales. 
When this is realized much more attention will be paid 
to this phase of merchandising than at present. 

When the late Huey Long coined his slogan, “Every 
man a king; every woman a queen,” he knew people. He 
knew that back of the mind of most the desire and hope 
to possess the “better” things of life is always present 
influencing our acts and emotions. No new discovery this, 
of course, but what is new is the translation of this desire 
into partial realization with an ever increasing number of 
people. And the significant fact in this situation is, that 
money spent in the sales promotion and advertising of 
products that are not in line with current desire moods, 
is expenditure that does not give a full return. 


H. R. Gogay. 


NEWS FORUM 


(Continued from page 14) 


pany, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Ward-Leonard Co., Mt Vernon, New York; Western Elec- 
tric Co., New York; Weston Elect. Inst. Co., Newark, 
N. J.; and Edward A. Wiegand Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Some of the outstanding items of interest to be shown 
in the exhibit are new electrical stethoscope, broadcasting 
equipment, and audiometers. So diversified are the electrical 
products to be shown at the exhibit that, in the opinion of 
J. D. Daly, sales manager of the Hartford Division of 
Graybar, all people engaged in management, production, 
engineering, maintenance and construction should find 
many points of interest and value in their every day work. 

This is the first scheduled display by Graybar in the 
Hartford territory, and is to mark the beginning of their 
regular annual practice designed to acquaint the trade 
with the new developments brought out each year by 
Graybar and other electrical companies with which it is 
closely associated either as a buyer or purchaser of various 
electrical items. 

* * * 


Erratum. Acknowledgment and apology is made to the 
Waterbury Republican for the two photographs used re- 
spectively on the front cover and in the article “Recovery 
in Derby and Shelton” in the September issue of CoNNECT- 
icut INpustry. Through an oversight no credit line 
appeared under either of these photographs. 


BUSINESS 


General Summary. During August, the underlying trend 
of general business in Connecticut continued upward. How- 
ever, the gain in the business index was confined to less 
than half a point due to the prevalence of vacation sched- 
ules in Hartford factories. As a result of this influence, 
the index of the number of man-hours worked in seven 
cities suffered a relatively sharp reversal. On the other 
hand, factory employment in representative concerns ex- 
panded 2% over July when usually only a nominal in- 
crease is reported. Freight carloadings originating in Con- 
necticut moved upward for the third consecutive month 
and were 16‘% ahead of twelve months earlier. Cotton mill 
activity was maintained at the level of the preceding 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


IN CONNECTICUT 


PATTERN 


remained well above last year. Cotton consumption re- 
ceded moderately from July but lumber production, in 
line with increasing building activity, showed improve- 
ment. In the first half of September, the weekly index of 
the New York Times declined moderately due to con- 
siderable irregularity in the automobile, steel and car- 
loadings series. The recession, however, was expected to 
be short-lived and an early upturn was forecast. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics at Washington has 
just released an estimate of farm cash income for 1936. 
This estimate places cash income at 101% above 1935, 
80% above 1932, the low year of the depression, and 
about 25% below 1929. In view of the fact that the 
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month, slightly below normal. Metal tonnage shipments 
on the New Haven Road also showed only a small change 
from July. Construction work in progress continued to 
gain and though the August level was still 48% below 
normal, a comparison with the August, 1935, level of 


-74% shows a decided improvement. Reports covering 
early September point to a further recovery in business 
activity this month. Freight carloadings are increasing 
somewhat more than seasonally expected and industrial 
operations in several cities are higher than a month earlier. 


Business activity in the United States also expanded in 
August. Expanding operations in iron foundries and steel 
mills reflected a rising trend in other heavy industries. 
Production of steel was close to normal and 49% higher 
than a year earlier. The demand for railroad equipment, 
freight cars, locomotives and rails, has surpassed the total 
for all 1935. New orders for machine tools, although some- 
what below the July level, have been exceeded only twice 
since 1929. Automobile production decreased seasonally but 
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cost of the items the farmer buys is also well below 
1929, real income in terms of purchasing power should 
be only moderately below the 1929 level. 

During the four weeks ended September 12, wholesale 
commodity prices showed only small variations, the com- 
posite index rising only 12%. Compared with a year earlier, 
prices also show relative stability. Farm products have 
risen 4% while foods have declined 3%; all other com- 
modities, as a group, showed a small advance. 

The cost of living increased slightly in August and was 
at the highest point since May, 1931. The gain over July 
was due primarily to higher rents, food prices being un- 
changed. Jn comparison with August, 1935, the total cost 
of living has advanced 4%, rent rising 11%, food 642%, 
and fuel and light 1%. Clothing prices declined 112%. 


Financial. In the four week period ended September 12, 
the number of failures in Connecticut declined 8% from 
the corresponding 1935 period. Gross liabilities exceeded 
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last year due to several large failures. Real estate activity 
declined seasonally from August but ran 37% above a 
year previous. The total value of mortgage loans also 
increased over 1935. 


Construction. The volume of building contracts awarded 
in Connecticut in the first eight months this year was 
about double the total for the same period a year ago. 
Residential building showed an advance of 80% while 
non-residential building increased 135%. The trend in 
early September continued to point upwards, the value 
of building permits issued exceeding September, 1935, by 
more than 100%. 

In the United States, new building construction re- 
mained unexpectedly active in August. The total value 
of contracts awarded declined only 3% more than sea- 
sonally from July and was 70% above twelve months 
earlier. The chief gain in August was the sharp upturn 
in residential building which, seasonally adjusted, was the 
highest since December, 1929. Part of this showing, how- 
ever, was due to increased activity under the PWA hous- 
ing program. 


Labor and Industry. The trend of manufacturing activ- 
ity in Connecticut was somewhat spotty during August 
as the result of vacation schedules. The basic trend, as 
indicated by factory employment, was strongly upward. 
The index of the number of man-hours worked declined 
to 11% below normal compared with -8'2% in July 
and —22'2% in August, 1935. The Index of factory em- 
ployment is estimated at —2!2°%, an advance of 2% over 
July and 3% over a year previous. Greater than seasonal 
increases in the number of man-hours worked occurred in 
plants in Bridgeport, Bristol, New Britain and New Haven 
but these gains were sufficient only partly to counteract 
the large decrease in Hartford where vacations sharply 
reduced the monthly total. Factory employment in Hart- 
ford concerns, nevertheless was the largest since the end 
of 1929. Employment in Waterbury brass factories jumped 
4% over July and 18% over August, 1935. In Tor- 
rington, a gain of 2% was shown for the month and 12% 
for the past year. In Stamford, the monthly gain amounted 
to 4% and the gain since August, 1935, 21%. On Sep- 
tember 8, the Chase, American and Bridgeport brass com- 
panies announced a 5% increase in hourly and piece-work 
rates. This announcement was followed in Waterbury by 
notices of similar wage increases by several other concerns. 


Trade. Sales by department stores in Connecticut dur- 
ing August declined more than seasonally from July. In 
the United States, the Federal Reserve Boards index of de- 
partment store sales dropped to 86 from 91 in July and 
87 in June. 


Transportation. The index of freight carloadings in 
Connecticut cities rose to 132% below normal in August 
against —16'2% in July and -25'%2% in August, 1935. 
Loadings of building materials on the New Haven Road 
increased more than normally over the preceding month. 
Shipments of automobiles, merchandise in less-than-carload 
lot and bituminous coal experienced the customary changes 
from July. 
























































Editorial Note: In this column will appear monthly, 
if the amount of good business literature warrants, a 
brief description of the books and pamphlets which, 
in the opinion of a business librarian and the editor, 
will be helpful to the business man. This month’s 
suggestions are made by Miss Mildred Potter, Busi- 
ness Librarian, Hartford. 


English in Business and Engineering — Stevenson, 
B. W. and Others 

The business and technical man must furnish data to 
persons in various positions and from various points of 
view. He must present his ideas to technical audiences 
in one form and to non-technical audiences in an entirely 
different way. This book is valuable because it treats cer- 
tain phases of business English which are often neglected 
in the usual volumes on business correspondence. 


Industrial America—Pound, Arthur 

Is a series of 12 studies of as many corporations, each 
a leader in its distinctive field. Mr. Pound not only dis- 
cusses business methods, but also the individual philosophies 
which have made these enterprises great and kept them 
sound. 


Men Who Run America—Smith, A. D. H. 

A study of the capitalistic system and its trends based 
on 30 case histories. Individuals discussed include Fred- 
erick Ecker, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Henry Ford, Vin- 
cent Astor, Winthrop W. Aldrich, David Sarnoff, Wm. R. 
Hearst, Harvey S. Firestone. 


Past and Present Facts About Money in the United 
States—Bakewell, Paul, Jr. 
A history of our money from 1792, when Alexander 
Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury, right down to 
our own times. 


Streamline Your Mind—Mursell, James L. 

To “streamline your mind” is to learn how to learn. 
Mr. Mursell, who is now associated with Columbia Uni- 
versity, is an authority on the subject of psychology. He 
stresses particularly the importance of the will to learn, 
not merely the wish to learn which is general and not con- 
crete. It is simply written, yet it challenges both the 
imagination and the intellect. 


Successful Direct-Mail Methods—Crippen, John K. 

Direct mail has today taken its place among the fore- 
most types of advertising media. This book discusses three 
important fields of direct-mail advertising: 1. mail-order 
merchandising, 2. industrial direct-mail advertising, 3. re- 
tail direct-mail advertising. It also lists the “49 ways” to 
use direct mail. 


Towards Stability—Slichter, S$. H. 

Can booms and depressions be prevented—if so, how? 
In this book the author presents a thorough analysis of 
all phases of the problem. It is intended for the intelligent 
business man who has not been satisfied with the too-easy 
cure-alls. 





IS NO BETTER 


yn? THAN THE USE 


YOU MAKE OF IT: 


Are YOU making full use of out-of-town telephone service for 


(1) Answering inquiries . . . (2) Increasing sales . . . (3) Collecting 
past-due accounts .. . (4) Maintaining drive in sales campaigns... 
(5) Eliminating lost-time in selling . . . (6) Reviving and covering 


inactive accounts . . . (7) Introducing new products? 


Our experienced representatives have a background of thousands of 
successful case histories showing that the systematic use of the 
telephone builds better business. Their experience and counsel 
are yours for the asking . . . without obligation, of course. Just | 
telephone your business office and ask for our toll representative. 






USE YOUR 
TELEPHONE 
MORE OFTEN 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


*Here’s why | bought 





for My Car” 


a loss or large dividends in order to do it. 


gation. 


' INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Sheridan at Lawrence, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Division of Kemper Insurance 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE 


“Their $2,502,219.96 in U. S. Government bonds more than 
cover the company’s entire obligation for outstanding 
losses not to mention $1,147,095.34 in cash, and other assets.” 


Any sound business man wants to know that he’s paying a 
low net cost for insurance on his car. And he will if he 
insures with American Motorists. But here’s the point. 
He doesn’t have to sacrifice security, prompt payment of 


You can consult any American Motorists agent about your 
automobile insurance problems absolutely without obli- 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS 





Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 





CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 





equipment for sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, 
belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, 
woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; 
clock systems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, con- 
veyors, cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop 
hammers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading: ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 





for sale or rent 


FOR SALE. One No. 94 Monarch Oil Burning Furnace, 2,000 Ibs. 
capacity, complete with all accessories including electrical equipment. 
Address S. E. 90. 





FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. Empty casks by car load or truck load. Size approxi- 
mately 40” long 34” diameter. 7%” staves and 1” heads. One head 
removed but included together with the hoops in the cask. Suitable 
for repacking any heavy material up to 2,000 Ibs. Price very reason- 
able depending on quantity. The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, 
Connecticut. 


FOR SALE. Ideal water-front property with dock and railroad spur 
on Quinnipiac River, New Haven. Location excellent for erection of 
bulk oil or gasoline storage plant, or for manufacturer desiring direct 
outlet and inlet for water-borne tonnage. Address S. E. 92. 


FOR SALE. Bliss Gang Press in good condition. 100” between up- 
tights. Equipped with punches and dies. Can be seen in operation. For 


Section 


sale very reasonable. Waterbury Mattress Company, Benedict and West 
Clay Streets, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


FOR SALE. The former home and factory of C. L. Wetherbee at 
22 Evergreen Avenue, Middletown, Conn. Factory has 6,000 sq. ft. 
suitable for light manufacturing, of wood frame mill construction 
with sprinkler system and low pressure steam heat with unit heaters 
and oil burner. The house has 7 rooms with hot water heat and 
oil burner. For further information write Franklin Wetherbee, Middle- 
town, Conn. 


wanted to buy 
NEW PRODUCTS WANTED. A well equipped established Connecti- 


cut manufacturer wants to acquire additional lines of metal products 
or tools having a normal manufacturing season during the summer 
and early Fall months. Would prefer an established line that can be 
distributed through the hardware trade. Address your offerings to 
S. E. 89. 





MANUFACTURER WANTED. A syndicate, recently formed to 
market automobile trailers, desires to locate a manufacturer in New 
England who can produce 15,000 trailers a year for the next three 
years. Syndicate is prepared to supply designs, to cooperate in patent 
matters and to assist in financing the undertaking. Write editor for 
further details. 


employment 
MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE. Has had unu- 


sually wide experience in advertising, sales management, manufacturing 
and general management. Has held important positions in middle 
west and New York. Qualified for best type of constructive mer- 





chandising. Now residing in Connecticut, desires connection with 
New England concern. Salary commensurate with results. Highest 


credentials as to character and ability. For interview address P.W. 
330. 


ENGINEER, ACCOUNTANT, PRODUCTION. Married man under 
40, with unusually broad background of experience in such positions 
as production manager, industrial engineer and accountant, including 
cost accounting, desires to locate permanently with a manufacturing 
organization where his combined accounting and production knowledge 
can be utilized to the best advantage. He would be especially valuable 
to a metal working establishment or any company in the brass indus- 
try desiring to increase its production efficiency making it tie-in with 


proper accounting procedure. For interview appointment, address 
P. W. 331. 
ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MANAGER. Can furnish A-1 refer- 


ences. Experience, several years’ assistant to comptroller of a large 
corporation. Thorough knowledge of office management, accounting 
and financial statements. Working knowledge of costs. Address 
P, ™.« $32. 


SALESMAN. Man with broad office and executive training experi- 
enced in selling both department and jobbing trade, desires position 
where there is an opportunity for advancenent through honest work 


and intelligent effort. Nominal salary until worth is proved. For 
further details address P. W. 335. 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE. 17 years of 


experience in general accounting, costs, budgets, systems and auditing. 
Mature executive with record of accomplishments as controller and 
as secretary and treasurer, competent organizer. Desires connection 
with a manufacturing organization having accounting, cost and pro- 
duction control development problems. Married, American, Protestant, 
Employed at present. Address P. W. 336. 


CHEMIST. Young man under 30 who has been an instructor in 
the Department of Chemistry in two large universities since 1929, 
now desires to become connected with a New England industry, prefer- 
ably where his training in chemistry would be utilized to advantage. 
However, he will consider any other line where intelligent applica- 
tion in most any capacity has possibilities of ultimate reward in 
advancement when fitness is demonstrated. Address P. W. 337. 
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The $50,000,000 
decision 


an experience shared by 
50,000 executives... 


He’s THINKING OF SAFETY in terms of 
dollars and of men, in terms of 
money. He’s thinking, as fifty thousand 
others have thought, of three profits 
from workmen’s compensation insurance. 

Below him among the machines and 
the men that are the structure of his 
business future, he knows there is wind- 
ing a red thread of danger—a threat to 
smooth-flowing production. 

Behind him in files, are his workers’ 
employment records evidence of 
an accumulated experience which is con- 
tinually at the mercy of accident. 

There are safety devices on each dangerous machine, 
yet a skilled mechanic, while day-dreaming, crushed his 
hand this morning and ruined some costly work. 

So perhaps what the American Mutual man said was 
true the right engineering helps economically to 
wipe out the accident causes. And perhaps injured men, 
skilfully treated with their jobs in mind, can be saved for 
work they were trained to do. 

Then the yearly cash dividend, paid to each 
policyholder, has always been 20% or more. Add that to 
the saving of indirect accident losses—and the worth of 
the experienced man restored 


“T’ll write today for that book he described.” 


The Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. of Stamford, Conn. 
have saved $8,460.75 in 13 years on workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employers’ liability insurance through American 
Mutual dividends. 

We should like you, too, to have a copy of “How 


Twelve Companies Saved More than a Million Dollars”. 


It describes more fully this type of insurance which, since 
1887, has returned more than $50,000,000 in dividends 
alone to 50,000 executives who consider workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in the light of profits. 


Connecticut Advisory Board members: J. A. Atwood, Presi- 
dent, Ponemah Mills; A. W. Burg, Treasurer, The Torrington 
Co.; Wales L. deBussy, Vice-President, H. Wales Lines Co.; 
John H. Goss, Vice-President, Scovill Manufacturing Co.; Clif- 
ford F. Hollister, Vice-President, The American Brass Co.; 
A. E. North, Secretary and Treasurer, The Bullard Co.; Wilmot 
F. Wheeler, Treasurer, American Chain Co., Inc.; John W. 
Whitehead, President, Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co.; and Louis 
W. Young, Treasurer, The Stanley Works. 


Admitted Assets: $23,809,545.32 Liabilities: $19,424,978.69 
Surplus to policyholders: $4,384,566.63 
As of December 31, 1935 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Elevator, Burglary, 
and other forms of Casualty Insurance are written by American 
Mutual; Fire Insurance by our associate, Allied American 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


An American Mutual Policy . . . An Opportunity for Three Profits 


AMERICAN 


MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 142 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCHES IN 53 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES INCLUDING 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Newfield Bldg., 1188 Main Sct. 


* HARTFORD, CONN., 12 Haynes St. 





Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


Passenger —Express—Freight 


Refrigerator—U. S. Mail Service 


INTERCOASTAL & FAR EAST SERVICE 
Fast, frequent and dependable 
WESTBOUND 
From NEW — and BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR, SAN FRANCISCO 
and are PORTS 


HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES re. 
and STRAITS SETTLEMENTS Bint Compory Garo 
HOMEWARD ee ve ete ee 
via Panama De Naas 
From PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, 
HAWAII and PACIFIC COAST 
via Suez 
FORTNIGHTLY 
From PHILIPPINES, STRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, SUEZ, 
ALEXANDRIA, NAPLES, GENOA and 
MARSEILLES 
TO 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 
FORTNIGHTLY FROM 
ALEXANDRIA, NAPLES, GENOA and 
MARSEILLES " 
T 


NEW YORK and BOSTON L. E qT qT ERHEADS Ys 


For schedules, d other iculars addr = ss 
at aig 7 : ee The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Company 
Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


ie leer OS, nad 
29 Broadway Digby 4-3260 177 State St. Hubbard 0221 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Two Sailings a Week; 
Service to 22 Ports 


With a fleet of 32 
steamers and mo- 
torships, American- 
Hawaiian and its 
wholly-owned 
subsidiary, the 
Williams Line, pro- 
vides two sailings each week— 
East and West—thus affording the 
most frequent sailings, as well as 
the most extensive service in the 
Intercoastal Trade. 


* 


NGRAV 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
HarTFoRD [1936] CONNECTICUT 








